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Facets of the South in the 1850's 


By JAMES W. PATTON 


ee 

I, ENTERING NEW PRECINCTS, THE MIND INSTINCTIVELY 
looks for salient incidents to fix its whereabouts and reduce or 
define its vague anticipations.”’ Thus wrote Frederick Law Olm- 
sted at the beginning of his memorable journey through Texas 
and the Southern back country in 1853. The “salient incidents” 
that Olmsted found and depicted were associated primarily with 
the institution of slavery, concerning which he observed an “epi- 
demic insanity on the subject” and a “paralytic effect upon the 
popular conscience” that this “great calamity of the South” had 
produced.? As a consequence of slavery and the exigency pre- 
cipitated by its gathering impeachment, the section, in his opin- 
ion, was suffering a mental aberration which threw it into a 
pathological state and rendered it incapable of rational action or 
deliberation." A person reading Olmsted might, therefore, con- 
clude that the South of the 1850's was so absorbed with slavery 
as to exclude from its contemplation all other subjects, sacred or 
profane, human or divine. 

Olmsted was not alone in creating such an impression. Con- 
temporary preoccupation with slavery found expression in a vast 
and varied body of writing and publication, well-known to stu- 
dents of Southern history, and ranging from The Pro-Slavery 
Argument to Hinton Rowan Helper’s The Impending Crisis of the 
South: How to Meet It. Nor did this preoccupation end with the 
destruction of the South’s “peculiar institution.” Succeeding gen- 
erations of historians, down to the very present, have continued 

1 Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas (New York, 1859), 1. 
This paper was presented as the presidential address before the Southern Historical 
Association at Durham, North Carolina, on November 16, 1956. 

2 A Journey in the Back Country (2 vols., New York, 1907), I, 205; II, 231. 

8 Broadus Mitchell, Frederick Law Olmsted, A Critic of the Old South (Johns 


Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science, Series XLII, No. 2 
{Baltimore, 1924]), 68. 
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to deal with slavery and its attendant problems to such an extent 
as to make these, implicitly at least, the central theme of Southern 
history. 

With equal facility one might be led to assume that politics, 
especially that phase of the subject which related to and culmi- 
nated in secession, pervaded the Southern consciousness to the 
exclusion of other worth-while activities and to the detriment of 
the section's welfare. The constant reiteration and elaboration 
of such phrases and concepts as state rights, Southern nationalism, 
“the South as a conscious minority,” “the course of the South 
toward secession,” “that aggressive slavocracy,” and other com- 
parable terms, whether used sympathetically, objectively, or in 
condemnation, by public men and newspapers of the fifties or by 
historians at a later date, all serve to convey the idea that the 
South was in the grip of a dangerous psychosis which manifested 
itself in “fire-eating” and similar exploits of sectional defense 
against an encroaching nationalism that was more integrated with 
the wave of the century. 

But slavery and secession were only two facets of the many- 
sided life of the South in the 1850's. Thousands of Southerners 
lived and loved, married and raised families, suffered the pains of 
illness and disease, sought the comforts of religion, acquired and 
disseminated education, operated farms and business enterprises, 
visited friends and relatives, travelled abroad, and participated 
in a variety of amusements and social diversions—and recorded 
their experiences in letters and diaries without exhibiting any 
special anxiety over slavery or politics. It is with such people as 
these and the record of their participation in the life of the South 
that this paper is concerned. 

The volume of records written and preserved by these people 
is impressive. Extension of popular education had greatly in- 
creased the number of literate Southerners by 1850. Reduction of 
postal rates in 1845, followed by introduction of adhesive stamps 
in 1847 and further reduction of rates in 1851 to substantially the 
same as at present, facilitated letter writing to an extent un- 
equalled in any previous decade. At the same time continued 
expansion of the frontier and migration of Southerners to Texas 
and California stimulated correspondence between families who 
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had gone to these new areas and friends and kinsmen who had 
been left behind. 

Admittedly, such people as appear in these records are difficult 
to encompass in one all inclusive category. Some of them enjoyed 
a measure of local prominence in their day, but as a group they 
cannot be classified as distinguished, since with a few exceptions 
their names are unknown to history and their writings have never 
appeared on the printed page. On the other hand they were not 
of “the meaner sort,” for the short and simple annals of this latter 
group were rarely committed to writing. For want of a better 
term we might call them well-to-do Southerners—persons who 
were literate enough to have the desire and ability to record their 
observations and experiences and well enough circumstanced to 
make possible the preservation of what they wrote. It is equally 
difficult to draw general conclusions as to this class of people 
throughout the South, or to attempt the delineation of a com- 
posite type that would represent the group as a whole; but certain 
characteristic themes, comments, and observations occur in their 
writings with sufficient regularity to merit attention. Three of 
these, relating to health, religion, and travel, will be considered 
here. 

Perhaps the most recurrent of all these themes is that associated 
with sickness and death. The Southerner of this period was the 
victim of many diseases, and so were his wife, his children, and 
his servants. Death was an ever threatening adversary. Again and 
again appear such comments as those of Mary Jeffreys Bethell of 
Rockingham County, North Carolina: “We have had much sick- 
ness amongst our negroes this year. Four of them died, little Nat, 
Lucion, Zilman, and John, all of them Abie’s children except Nat. 
The disease was bloody flux. Our white family, that is our 
children, had it but it did not go hard with them. ... Dr. McCain’s 
Jane died with fever this fall. Sister Ann McCain's son Nat died in 
June of bowel disease. | think he was six or seven years old and 
quite sprightly and interesting. ... Delia Smith of Milton, young 
Ben Watkins, and many others. .. . It is solemn to think how 
many of our acquaintances have gone into eternity this year.”* 

‘Mary Jeffreys Bethell, Diary, December 12, 1853. (Unless otherwise noted, 


all manuscript sources cited herein are in the Southern Historical Collection, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. ) 
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David Gavin of Colleton District, South Carolina, wrote that, “Mr. 
Ch. Rumph lost another negro woman last night. This makes the 
sixth this summer with the typhoid fever, four on the Sandhill 
place and two with his son George on the Drose place.” Of his 
own health Gavin noted, “I have no energy to do anything or at- 
tend to any business, . .. Dull, Dull, Dull. I was dull and inactive 
before Brother John’s death, but now it seems that I have less 
[energy] than ever. | am apparently in better health but fear 
it is only in appearance or | would be more active and energetic. 
Alas! This world is a poor place.” In Ouachita County, Arkansas, 
John W. Brown observed that “There has been and is yet so much 
sickness in the country that if we can get through the season, even 
without much work, I shall be satisfied.”* An interesting exception 
is indicated by a physician's lament in Jackson County, North Car- 
Olina, in December 1857, that it was so “notorious [sic] healthy in 
these coves about this time,” that “neither myself nor my co- 
partner are doing anything save drinking liquor and swapping 
horses”; but he expected to “get a liberal share” of practice later 
on." 

In addition to the widely prevalent and usually fatal maladies 
of cholera, typhoid and yellow fever, smallpox, and tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, and other lung trouble, the Southerner was plagued 
with chills and fever—intermittent, remittent, country, Charleston, 
breakbone, and bilious—dyspepsia, neuralgia, erysipelas, gum 
boils, risings in the head, whooping cough, hacking coughs, 
cramp, croup, “lingering disease,” salivation, and especially dysen- 
tery, diarrhea, flux, and other bowel complaints. To counteract 
these he dosed himself liberally with calomel, quinine, morphine, 
opium, and blue mass; with mixtures, tonics, and embrocations; 
with spirits of nitre and spirits of camphor; with nitrate of silver, 
tincture of digitalis, mustard plasters, pepper tea, ginger tea, 
sweet oil and sugar, turpentine in various forms, and other drugs 
and preparations too numerous to catalog here. Except in cities 
these remedies were usually prescribed without the advice of a 
physician and compounded without the aid of an apothecary. 


5 David Gavin, Diary, October 18, 1855, and June 12, 1858. 

6 John W. Brown, Diary, August 20, 1852. Microfilm copy in Southern Historical 
Collection 

7K. A. Edmonson to Dr. J. M. Lyle, December 21, 1857, in Lyle-Siler Papers 
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When, for example, Judge William Horn Battle suggested that his 
wife come from Chapel Hill to Morganton, where he was holding 
the western session of the North Carolina supreme court in the 
summer of 1856, she demurred on the ground that: “I am more 
needed at home now than ever before since I had babies, . . . be- 
cause there is no one in whose charge I could leave this sickly 
family. .. . Who would make all the pills?”* That a people so 
afflicted could survive, retain its energies, and reproduce its kind 
in sufficient numbers to fight a four-years’ war beginning in 1861, 
may well appear as no mean accomplishment to a later generation 
accustomed to widespread benefits of public health and medical 
care. 

Closely connected with, and to a considerable extent resulting 
from, the Southerner’s affliction with the ills of this world was his 
concern for the affairs of the next, as evidenced by his attitude 
toward and practice of religion. Some Southerners of an earlier 
generation had not scrupled to flirt with rationalism, anticlerical- 
ism, and other so-called “infidel” notions. This tendency, of 
course, found its most erudite and felicitous expression in the 
deism of Thomas Jefferson; but it was also manifested in cruder 
forms, as, for example in the will of Willie Jones, recorded at 
Halifax, North Carolina, which directed that “no priest or any 
other person is to insult my corpse by uttering any impious ob- 
servations over it”; or in the cynical epitaph of Ezekial Polk, com- 
posed by himself and still carved on marble in St. James Episcopal 
churchyard at Bolivar, Tennessee: 


Here lies the dust of old E. P 

One instance of mortality, 
Pennsylvania born, Car'lina bred, 
In Tennessee died on his bed. 

His youthful years he spent in pleasure, 
His later days in gathering treasure 
From superstition lived quite free, 
And practiced strict morality. 

To holy cheats was never willing, 
To give one solitary shilling: 

He can foresee and foreseeing, 


* Lucy M. Battle to William H. Battle, July 14, 1856, in Battle Family Papers 
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He equals most in being, 

That church and state will join their pow r, 
And misery on this country show’r, 

And Methodists with their camp bawling 
Will be the cause of this down falling; 

An era not destined to see, 

It waits for poor posterity; 

First fruits and tenths are odious things, 

So are bishops, priests, and kings. 


Freethinkers of this sort seem to have been rare in the South of 
the fifties; at least they did not put themselves on record. Far 
more typical of the period are such testimonials of evangelical 
piety as: “I was cast down for several days last week, had many 
cares and a sore trial. I knew that I had no help except in God. 
I prayed fervently for help and direction. I hope he will hear and 
answer my prayer, for we are commanded to ask, and we should 
receive. ... He has been my support and comfort, for he is our 
sun and shield, will give us grace and glory, and no good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk uprightly. ... I am not 
worthy of his goodness, . .. but I go to him for direction in every- 
thing. I tell him my griefs and sorrows; he has never turned me 
away empty.” “Use me, O Lord, I beseech thee, as an instrument 
of thy service, number me among thy peculiar people; let me be 
washed in the blood of thy dear Son . . . let my life be spent . . . 
in the light of thy glorious countenance .. . and when my con- 
nection with time is over... and I stand at the bar of God to 
hear my final sentence pronounced, Lord Jesus remember me in 
mercy. * 

As in many other periods, religious faith often performed its 
works in camp meetings and revivals accompanied by the usual 
enthusiasm and hysteria that characterized these events. Mary 
Jeffreys Bethell wrote glowingly of a camp meeting at Prospect 
in Rockingham County, North Carolina, which lasted many days, 
with six preachers, and eighty souls converted; and of another at 
Lowe's “with a good many tents,” four preachers, and seventy 
professions. “When I am at camp meeting,” she added, “and hear 


® Mary Jeffreys Bethell, Diary, January 5, 1855, January 12 and February 3 
1858; William S. Pettigrew, March 23, 1850, in Pettigrew Papers 
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good preaching, sweet singing, and fervent prayers, it seems like 
the gate of heaven to our souls.” Joseph Milner, en route to 
California from Tennessee, stopped at Fort Smith, Arkansas, to 
hear a revivalist who announced to his hearers “that he had been 
preaching to them for some time without any good; he had been 
giving them the silver trumpet, but now he would give them the 
ram's horn,” which he proceeded to do in “the true Arkansas style, 
thunder and lightning, hailstorm and tempest, hell and dam- 
nation.”" 

A Georgia woman described a meeting at Columbus in which a 
certain Judge Wellborn “is the great light among the Baptists. 
He is very zealous in his experience which it took him an hour and 
a half to tell. He said that he had committed every sin except that 
of murder, but after going home and thinking over the matter, he 
concluded that his intense hatred for Col. Jones amounted to the 
same thing, and went forth to ask his forgiveness and give him a 
talk.”'* A Memphis attorney was less enthusiastic on this subject, 
however, alleging that his wife “under the influence of Methodist 
inflammatory harangues .. . and constant reading and thought 
upon the subject . . . is now not far removed from the spirit of the 
hair shirt and self flagellation penance. It has injured her health, 
I am sure, and has destroyed my home. . . . The religion of gloom 
and austerity and asceticism and perpetual devotion, is the re- 
ligion of the monk and the nun, and suits them; but it is not the 
religion for the wife and mother, and does not suit a home.”"* 

In certain quarters there was a tendency to regard Episco- 
palianism with considerable suspicion and even some hostility. 
Olmsted observed this attitude in reporting on a conversation he 
overheard at a village inn in northern Mississippi. Doubts were 
being expressed as to the validity of infant baptism, a ceremony 
of which had been witnessed earlier that day at “preachin.” One 
of the group quoted a certain “Uncle John” on the subject. Con- 
versation as reported by Olmsted: 

“Uncle John is an Episcopalian, aint he?” 

“Yes.” 


10 Mary Jeffreys Bethell, Diary, October 16, 1856 

11 Joseph Milner, Diary, March 25, 1849. 

12 Juli A. Powers to her sister, June 25, 1858, in Lewis N. Whittle Papers 
13 Henry Craft, Diary, May 20, 1860 
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“Well, there aint no religion in that, no how.” 

“No, there aint.”"* 

A more thoughtful criticism was that of Judge Mitchell King, a 
staunch Presbyterian from Charleston, who while summering at 
Flat Rock, North Carolina, attended services at St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness and chanced to examine “the Sunday School Cate- 
chism of the Episcopal church.” He was “really astonished at its 
inadaptedness for any really valuable moral, doctrinal, or im- 
provingly pious instruction. It seems to me immeasurably inferior 
to the smaller catechism of the Westminster Assembly.”’® Louisa 
Wilson of Forsyth County, North Carolina, on attending an Epis- 
copal church for the first time, observed that the rector “is a right 
good preacher and I guess a good man, but there’s too much cere- 
mony for me.”"* 

John Houston Bills of Bolivar, Tennessee, expressed similar 
views, writing in his diary on March 28, 1858: “Attend Episcopal 
services. Passion Weck. Service very long and announced for 
every morning and evening this week. Too much of a good 
thing, this keeping of Lent.” A year later he was still more ir- 
ritated, when he wrote: “May 8th. Episcopal Convocation. They 
preach the succession by the imposition of hands and seduce my 
daughter Clara from her church and Bishop Otey lays his human 
sinful hands upon her by way of confirmation. Away with such 
trifling with the King of Kings—God alone can do good.”"* Bills 
was also critical of clergymen other than Episcopalians. When in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, paying court to the lady who was to be- 
come his second wife, he attended church in the University 
chapel, where he reported “the Rev'd. Mr. Ruf[f]ner, who is chap- 
lain to this great University, preaches nonsense, making God the 
author of sin in all its forms, from the Eating the Apple in the 
Garden down to throwing High Dye and Back Gammon. He de- 
grades the Deity by perversion of his text, “The Lord Reigneth’.”* 

Southerners in general, like the true Protestants they were, did 
not hesitate to criticize the clergy, including those of their own 

14 A Journey in the Back Country, 1, 145-46. 

15 Mitchell King, Diary, October 5, 1856. 

16 Louisa Wilson to Mrs. Julia C. Jones, June 13, 1859, in Jones Family Papers. 

17 John Houston Bills, Diary, March 28, 1858. 


18 [bid., May 8, 1859. 
19 [bid., May 18, 1851. 
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denominations, when occasion seemed to demand. During a visit 
of Bishop William Mercer Green to the home of a prominent 
Episcopal layman in Vicksburg the host recorded in his diary: 
“The Bishop did not come to breakfast [until] just as we were 
seated and seemed cross because we did not delay and spoil 
breakfast to give him a chance to have prayers. He was notified 
half an hour before and not choosing to come, his prayers must 
be dispensed with.”*’ Sarah Gayle Crawford, travelling from 
Charleston to Wilmington by boat, complained that: “The Con- 
vention of Baptists having just broken up, we had our comple- 
ment of their ministers returning in this direction. I really never 
saw so much selfishness and less regard displayed for the accom- 
modations of one’s fellow travellers, than was exhibited by these 
preachers.”*' That criticism of one Protestant denomination by 
another, though often intense, could nevertheless be attended by 
a sense of humor, was evident on certain occasions. When Wil- 
liam H. Holcombe, a homeopathic physician of the Sweden- 
borgian persuasion living in Natchez, was making plans to take 
his family on a visit to Illinois, “to show off the baby to his rela- 
tives, and particularly to get him baptized into the New Church 
society,” the doctor noted that a woman neighbor “was mightily 
amused at my suggestion that such a measure would put him 
under the guardianship of a better class of angels than if a good 
Presbyterian or Episcopal brother had officiated.”” 

Desecration of the Sabbath, lack of regular church services, and 
other forms of worldliness were often lamented by pious South- 
erners. Jesse Bernard of Alachua County, Florida, was saddened 
by the fact that, “People here in the South never think of having 
preaching on Christmas Day,”** and the Reverend Simeon Colton 
contrasted his situation in Fayetteville, North Carolina, unfavor- 
ably with that of the people of New England where, “They can 
go to meeting every Sabbath and hear two sermons every 
week.”** Upon hearing from his son, a cadet at West Point, that 
they had no regular services on Sunday there, and that the super- 

20 James Roach, Diary, March 18, 1858. 

21 Sarah Gayle Crawford, Diary, May 31, 1849, in Cayle-Crawford Papers 
Microfilm copy in Southern Historical Collection. 

22 William H. Holcombe, Diary, June 4, 1855. 


23 Jesse Bernard, Diary, December 26, 1858. 
24 Simeon Colton, Diary, December 4, 1851. 
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intendent was “a very godless man,” A. L. Alexander of Wash- 
ington, Georgia, wrote: “I think it both a wonder and a shame 
that the cadets are systematically and officially taught, by example 
at least, to violate the Sabbath. ... If Mrs. Polk was still the 
President's wife, | would certainly address myself privately to her, 
for she was a Christian. But Jefferson Davis [then Secretary of 
War! would be a hard case, I think, and therefore I am not 
resolved upon the propriety of doing anything.” 

The most intense of all religious feelings were those provoked 
by and directed against the Roman Catholic Church. Except in 
Louisiana and certain coastal cities, this institution was of little 
consequence in the South of the fifties; but wherever he en- 
countered it, whether on his travels or through such oblique chan- 
nels as reading Macaulay's History of England or Prescott’s Ferd- 
inand and Isabella,” the typical Southerner felt that he had truly 
come to grips with the Man of Sin, “the Mother of Abominations,” 
the seven-headed and ten-horned Beast of the Apocalypse. It was 
“rank idolatry,” whose “baleful influence has been to retard the 
march of intellect and human liberty.” 


Its “nonsensical mum- 
mery” was “displeasing to every feeling but one’s curiosity.” 


It stood “stagnant and death dealing in an age of enlightenment 
and progress—aside from the great stream of Christian civilization 
and social elevation.”*” It was no place for “anyone who reads the 
gospels.”"*’ Its membership was associated in the popular mind 
with Lrish immigrants, “the lowest of their race, who [have] been 
caressed and treated by Demagogues for their votes until they are 
spoilt,”"' and its houses of worship were thought to be a rallying 
ground for “aliens and papists” whose “foreign and Romish influ- 


25 A. L. Alexander to Edward Porter Alexander, September 5, 1853, in Edward 
Porter Alexander Papers. 

26 Everard Green Baker, Diary, September 27, 1849, and Thomas Miles Gar- 
rett, Diary, June 15, 1849, respectively, expatiated on their unfavorable impressions 
of the Roman Catholic Church derived from reading Macaulay and Prescott. 

27 Daniel A. Horn to his father and mother, June 1850, in Daniel A. Horn 
Papers; Joseph B. Cottrell, Diary, November 9, 1853, microfilm copy in Southern 
Historical Collection; Everard G. Baker, Diary, September 27, 1849. 

28 Joseph B. Cottrell, Diary, September 20, 1855; Jane Caroline North, Diary, 
September 5, 1853, in Pettigrew Papers. 

2% Rev. John T. Wheat to his wife, June 22, 1859, in Wheat-Shober Papers. 

89 Jane Caroline North, Diary, October 5, 1851, in Pettigrew Papers. 

§1 John W. Brown, Diary, April 20, 1854. Microfilm copy in Southern Historical 
Collection. 
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ence” would “ultimately prove our national ruin.’ It is an in- 
teresting commentary upon the period that examination of the 
letters and diaries of approximately two hundred non-Catholic 
Southerners of the fifties failed to reveal a single statement com- 
plimentary to this church. 

Southerners of the more favored economic classes, as well as 
some not so well-favored, did a great deal of travelling in the 
1850's. In search of health, recreation, and amusement they made 
the various summer circuits of the springs. These included the 
Warm Springs (now Hot Springs), in North Carolina; the White, 
Red, Blue, Gray, Yellow, Sweet, and Salt Sulphur Springs in 
Virginia, along with the Healing, Bath Alum, Alleghany, Capon, 
Orkney, and Shannondale Springs and the Rockbridge Baths, also 
in that state; and the New England circuit, on which the route 
usually led through Philadelphia, New York, and Saratoga, to 
various New England points, and then back to New York and 
home “after the first frost.” On business and financial errands 
they journeyed to Philadelphia, New York, and other eastern sea- 
board cities. For higher education they went to Northern and 
Eastern colleges. On a variety of missions they traversed the 
West. To see the sights of the Old World a substantial number 
toured Europe. 

Generally speaking the Southerner carried his provincialisms 
and prejudices with him on these wanderings. He appears to 
have been unable to evaluate alien cultures objectively or to view 
the actions of foreign men and women other than in the light of 
his own experiences. Josiah Gorgas, stationed at the Augusta 
Arsenal in Maine, found “the manners and habits of the people 
are so uncongenial here that one cannot help sighing after the 
frankness of Southern manners,” and he thought “the ‘merry 
jingle’ of sleigh bells is but a sorry compensation for the rustle of 
leaves, the voice of birds, and the beauty and odor of flowers” as 
he remembered these in the South.** A resident of New Orleans 


$2 David Gavin, Diary, November 9, 1855; E. V. Levert to F. J. Levert, March 
24, 1852, in Levert Papers; James Nunn, Diary, October 13, 1854, typed copy in 
Edgar W. Knight Papers 

8% Josiah Gorgas, Diary, January 12, 1857. Microfilm copy in Southern Historical 
Collection. Gorgas actually was born in Pennsylvania, but he had married a 
Southern wife and by this time had become identified with the Southern way of 


life 
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who had previously travelled in the North warned his brother, 
then a student at Yale: “Never think, for an instant, of marrying 
in the North. I have looked into this matter thoroughly. You can 
do better here blindfolded than in the North with your eyes 
open.”** A young Georgian, en route home from Princeton, stop- 
ped in Washington and visited Congress in May 1856. “I was un- 
pleasantly struck with the uproar and confusion in the House,” 
he wrote. “The “Black Republicans’ appeared to me to bear the 
impress of their hearts upon their countenances. It might have 
been prejudice, but I thought I had never seen a more selfish, 
narrow-minded set of men.” Still another Georgian, just landed 
in California after a forty-two day sea voyage from New York, 
wrote his mother: “I assure you it is really pleasant once more to 
be in an American town. I am sick and tired of these infernal 
Spaniards.”** 

The product in most instances of a rural environment, the 
Southerner was distrustful of large cities. Since these were to be 
found mainly in the North, this prejudice could easily assume a 
sectional as well as a sociological aspect. James Thomas Harrison 
of Mississippi wrote at length upon the ill-mannered crowds that 
jostled him in New York. The “impudence and want of politeness” 
which he found among the free Negroes there he considered to 
be the result of the example set by their “white brethren.” He 
saw “men who set themselves up for gentlemen” ride “inside of 
the stage coach and compel ladies to ride on iop of the vehicle”; 
and force ladies to stand up for miles in railroad cars, “whilst the 
dogs squared themselves off on the seats with the most com- 
placent air of triumphal success.” Thus encountering “as much 
of Yankeedom as I wish to see,” this Southerner vowed never to 
undertake “to travel here with ladies again and mix up with free 
Negroes and Sam Slicks of Yankees.” 

Among Southern cities New Orleans naturally evoked the most 
suspicion. Its metropolitan atmosphere, its Latin population, and 
its allegedly free and easy—at least non-Anglo-Saxon—moral code 

*4 Randall L. Gibson to Hart Gibson, April 22, 1854, in Gibson-Humphreys 
» > 
". —— A. Mercer, Diary, May 16, 1856. 

86 Thomas Butler King to his mother, January 8, 1851, in Thomas Butler King 


Papers 
87 James T. Harrison to his wife, August 15, 1853, in James T. Harrison Papers. 
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lay beyond the limits of the average Southerner’s experience and 
in consequence was likely to meet with his disfavor. The Rev- 
erend Simeon Colton, returning to North Carolina after attending 
the Presbyterian General Assembly in the Crescent City, in May 
1858, wrote that he “found New Orleans a better place than 
I expected,” but added that “wickedness to a great extent 
abounds.”** The same James T. Harrison of Mississippi who was 
so critical of New York also had some comments on New Orleans, 
which though not quite so caustic were equally revealing of his 
sentiments. Shortly after leaving the city, in February 1858 he 
wrote: 


The St. Charles was jammed, crammed, and double jammed. There 
was not room enough to turn around in, and as for the ladies’ parlor, 
it was not only full to overflowing, but even the passages and entrances 
leading to it, were more than full, for they were packed from one end 
to the other. There were old maids and young maids, young widows 
and widows not so young, middle aged widows, and old widows, 
widows that were widows indeed, widows of all ranks and descriptions, 
including the halt, the lame, and the blind, the rich and the poor, and 
all of them desirous of marrying rich, but still, rather than miss, willing 
to put up with such as the good Lord would send them in the way of a 
husband. It reminded me of the slave market at Constantinople, as I 
have seen it described, where the Circassian and Georgian girls were 
sold, with the exception that the widows in question were not so 
beautiful.*” 


Southerners who travelled in Europe manifested the same 
tendency to retain the predilections which they carried with 
them. It was only natural, however, that because of their pre- 
dominately British extraction, such travellers would be slightly 
less ill at ease in Great Britain than on the continent. Except 
for a few evangelical Protestants who were displeased with the 
ritualism of the Anglican Church and some low-church Episco- 
palians who were suspicious of Puseyism and other high-church 
practices which they encountered there,*’ the most of them seem 

38 Simeon Colton, Diary, May 1858. 

39 James T. Harrison to his wife, February 17, 1858, in James T. Harrison 
Papers. 

40 [Mary Lewis?], Diary, July 4, 1857, in Lewis Papers, and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Locke to Mrs. William B. Bulloch, July 18, 1853, in Bulloch Papers are good ex- 
amples of these two attitudes. 
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to have felt at home in the religious atmosphere of England and 
Scotland. They likewise admired the beauty of the English land- 
scape and marvelled at the excellence of British agricultural 
methods as well as at the farm dwellings and barns and outbuild- 
ings for the protection of livestock and storage of farm products. 
James H. Otey wrote that English farmers “cultivate and dress 
their farms with more care than we put on our gardens,” and in 
the light of this contrast he wondered that “our slovenly modes of 
procedure” ever cause our fields to “yield anything at all.” In 
spite of all this, however, Otey gave evidence of a certain amount 
of provincialism. He thought he could detect “an air of sullen 
repose” that seemed to hang over all the rural scenery of England, 
“including every living and inanimate object in it. The trees do 
not seem to rise up high towards heaven and wave their branches 
joyfully in the passing breeze—the horses drawing the ploughs 
appear to take slow measured steps and the ploughman is of 
course equally sober and sedate in his movements. In short, there 
is a dullness or a heaviness which compares unfavorably, at least 
in my mind, with the activity and spirit that seems to animate us 
in America.” A further indication of Otey’s provincialism appears 
in the fact that though he met Lord John Russell and spoke from 
the same platform with him, he seemed to have remembered this 
occasion chiefly because “His Lordship is more like Col. J. J. B. 
White of Yazoo, Miss. than any man I ever saw.”*' 

Edmund Kirby-Smith, later to be much better known than he 
was at this time, visited England in 1858. Although admitting 
that the English “both individually and nationally have many fine 
traits of character,” he was nevertheless repelled by their “surly, 
uncivil, and overbearing” ways; by their so habitually speaking 
“contemptuously of us”; so universally trying “to hold us up to 
ridicule”; and so invariably filling their newspapers “with extracts 
to our discredit.”** In Liverpool Kirby-Smith saw “more drunken- 
ness, squalid misery, and degradation than it has ever been my 
misfortune to witness in any other city in this world.” “Where,” 
he asked, “are the English philanthropists who have so interested 
themselves in the sufferings and degradation of their poor black 
brethren on the other side of the world?” 


41 James H. Otey to Thomas Maney, July 8, 1857, in John Kimberly Papers. 
42 Edmund Kirby-Smith, Diary, June 1858. 
43 [bid., May 31, 1858 
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The Protestant areas of Germany and Switzerland were gen- 
erally attractive to Southerners who visited there in the fifties. Of 
Geneva, Kate Jones wrote, “We have seen only one or two priests, 
as this is altogether a Protestant community—which readily ac- 
counts for the general prosperity of the country.”** It is doubtful, 
however, if there ever existed a group of travellers so completely 
incapable of understanding and appreciating the civilization of a 
foreign country as were the Southerners who went to France, 
Austria, and Italy in the mid-nineteenth century. With ele- 
mentary, sometimes infantile, ideas on the subject of art, resulting 
among other things from a puritanical inheritance, the average 
Southerner was unable to grasp the significance of the treasures 
in this medium that he saw in the galleries and museums. His 
antagonism to the Rotiin Catholic faith diluted his pleasure in 
viewing churches and cathedrals. Frenchmen, and particularly 
French women, he often suspected of immorality. The Austrians 
of Vienna he likewise considered immoral, and with their country 
as a whole he associated the twin evils of Roman Catholicism and 
a cruel and oppressive government. Italians generally he tended 
to regard as rascals. Yet these three countries were visited by 
nearly all Southerners who made any serious efforts at European 
travel during this period. 

“Well, is this Paris?” exclaimed Sarah Gayle Crawford of Ala- 
bama on arriving at the French capital in September 1853. “The 
city of all the world that I most detest—not the city—but the un- 
principled population, I abhor. I feel really ashamed of my vio- 
lent prejudices. Perhaps I will be able to overcome them after a 
while.”** That she did not readily succeed in this effort is indi- 
cated by her remarks on the Paris Opera which she attended 
about three weeks later. Although marvelling at the beautiful 
costumes and loveliness of the dancing girls, she deplored “the 
blackness and depravity of their young hearts. These young girls 
are almost without exception of ill-fame—live by the sale and 
barter of their personal charm. They whirl about to make a 
greater display of their legs and bodies than there is any necessity 
for.”**° 


44 Kate Jones, Diary, August 14, 1551. 

45 Sarah Gayle Crawford, Diary, September 12, 1853, in Gayle-Crawford 
Papers. Microfilm copy in Southern Historical Collection. 

46 [hid., October 1, 1853. 
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Young Henry Maney of Nashville, Tennessee, loved the Paris 
crowds, which he observed moving on leisurely, “enjoying every- 
thing around, smilingly polite, and courteous,” quite unlike the 
“rude, rough, and careless” crowds he had seen in London;* but 
William Elliott, somewhat older, from South Carolina, objected 
to so much walking and noted that “people with tender feet will 
suffer in this city.”** Elliott, who had gone to Paris as a South 
Carolina representative to the Universal Exposition of 1855, and 
had completed his duties in that capacity, complained that he 
lacked occupation. “I can go out at night with impunity, but I 
cannot stand the 5 hours sitting at the theaters—and the per- 
formance lasts even that long. How the singers can stand it a 
single season—is a mystery to me. They must have lungs of leather 
and throats of brass.”"** Although of high social standing in his 
native state, and presumably a man of good taste, Elliott indulged 
himself in a remarkable example of American gaucherie in de- 
scribing the visit of Queen Victoria to the Paris Exposition. In a 
letter to his wife he wrote: 

I had three near views of her face and one of her legs—which are by 
far the best part of her: and I speak by the book, for I had an excellent 
opportunity of judging—as, being directly behind her majesty (ac- 
cidentally caught there) when she alighted at the entrance of the 
Exhibition of the fine arts. On being handed from the open barouche 
by the Emperor she forgot (as ladies are prone to forget) her train— 
and that remained in the carriage while her majesty’s feet were on the 
pavement. Of course, I looked—and without flattery I saw two delicate 
mince feet—two ditto-ditto ankles—two superb calves (royal George 
stock) and stockings of flesh colored silk—worthy of the entourages. 
I think I have seen more of her majesty than any man in France— 
except perhaps Prince Albert ... Ralph if he heard this will say, “the 
Old Sportsman knew how to take a stand,” but the truth is—it was but 
a happy accident that placed me where I was—and I know they who 
choose to open their eyes as they pass through the world can hardly 
help seeing some things worthy of being remembered."° 


John Houston Bills of Bolivar, Tennessee, who visited Europe 
in 1851 and thereby added anti-Roman Catholicism to his already 


47 Henry Maney to his sister, December 26, 1851, in John Kimberly Papers. 
48 William Elliott to his wife, July 31, 1855, in Elliott-Gonzales Papers. 

49 Id. to id., September 20, 1855, in ibid. 

50 Id. to id., August 27, 1855, in ibid. 
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anti-Episcopalian and anti-Presbyterian tendencies, was _thor- 
oughly unimpressed with Paris church architecture. On June 27, 
he “visited Notre Dame church, the largest in Paris. It is on the 
Island in the Seine. Not up to expectation.” About a week later, 
he “Visited Notre Dame a second time. Think no better of it 
than the first. The order of architecture is generally Gothic and 
is boasted of as very fine.”* Equally unenthusiastic was Bills’ 
commentary on the Cologne Cathedral, which he visited later 
that summer: “It is as large as West Minster and of the same order 
of building. Many corpses lying all around. Every succeeding 
Catholic church I visit but confirms me of the utter worthlessness 
of their faith.” 

Neither the social life nor the art treasures of Vienna were 
appreciated by puritanical Southerners who visited that gay capi- 
tal. There in one hour Edmund Kirby-Smith saw more beautiful 
women than in all the rest of Europe combined, but along with 
this he found morality at a lower plane than elsewhere. “Twenty- 
five out of thirty of the children born here,” he was told, “are 
illegitimate, and intrigue seems to be the order of the day.”™ 


There are few descriptions that so graphically reveal the inability 
of a provincial Southerner to understand the old masters as that 
penned by Kirby-Smith after visiting a Vienna art gallery. Though 
lengthy, it merits quotation in full: 


As I stood in the Lichstenstein gallery with lewd and lascivious sub- 
jects staring me in the face in every direction, in all the rich coloring 
and nudity of nature, with the names and characters of the subjects 
written on the picture frames, and with the scenes and acts so vividly 
and truly represented that nothing is left to the imagination, the con- 
viction forces itself upon me that whilst the public taste was improved 
the morals must be deteriorated. Why the veriest broken down old 
blazé could not walk through some of these European galleries without 
feeling the blood course through his veins in rapturous excitement; and 
yet the halls swarm with women of every age and clime and sphere in 
society. The middle age matron and the young girl just budding into 
womanhood may be seen side by side commenting on and criticizing 


51 John Houston Bills, Diary, June 27 and July 4, 1851. 
82 Thid., July 13, 1851. 
53 Edmund Kirby-Smith, Diary, July 9, 1858 
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the rapes of lo, Danae, and Europa, or the more scriptural subject of 
Susannah and the Elders.®* 


The civilization of Italy failed signally to evoke any great 
amount of respect from Southerners who visited that land. If 
their writings are to be believed, they found it a country where 
“the people are generally lazy and depend mainly on strangers 
for support”;®” where travellers “must make up their minds to do 
without comforts, to be imposed upon in every possible way and 
be cheated”;"* where “full half the men of the country are either 
priests or soldiers; useless, lazy, eating and drinking up the riches 
of the land, great fat, greasy monks you turn from in disgust”;"’ 
and where the people “all lie so confoundedly that it is really with 
the utmost difficulty that you can get at the truth or even near 
a.” 


Not even Rome was able to inspire in these Southern Protes- 
tants a sense of reverence. Its “30,000 priests” with “their loose- 
ness of morals” led one to believe it “to be the most corrupt, 
profligate, and licentious place on the globe” ;°® while another was 


astonished at “what numbers there are to be seen, parading the 


streets, of these holy loungers, these drones of society that live on 
the labor of the industrious and are supported by ignorance and 
superstition.” “I have seen enough of Rome in two days to 
sicken and disgust me with the place,” wrote a Georgia woman. 
“If I could visit the ruins only, and forget that I am in modern 
Rome, perhaps I might wish to prolong my visit—but to look 
around, see the priests by the scores—at all points—hear the 
miserable tales of crime and degradation, and almost utter ab- 
sence of everything like virtue and religion—O! it is enough to 
make the Christian weep tears of blood. All this too under the 
cloak of religion.’ After attending high mass at Milan Cathedral, 
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this same traveller concluded: “It really seems disrespectful at 
least [but] what is regarded by a large portion as most sacred . . . 
was all most amusing and funny to me . . . | can’t possibly control 
my countenance, so as to wear a grave expression while wit- 
nessing these ceremonies, and after attending services in St. 
Peter's in Rome, I do not think I shall put my foot into a church 
or cathedral until I reach home, and can attend religious worship 
more in unison with what I conceive to be its sacredness.” 

At least two Southerners of this period incorporated their 
European observations in lengthy, though now largely forgotten, 
published works. Mrs. Octavia Walton Le Vert’s two-volume 
Souvenirs of Travel, based upon an extended trip abroad in 1853 
and another in 1855, does little more than copy European guide 
books and repeat the spiels of cicerones, and is therefore lacking 
in either analysis or criticism. James Johnston Pettigrew, who 
went to Italy in 1859 to offer his services to the Piedmontese 
against Austria but arrived after the Peace of Villafranca had put 
an end to this struggle, then visited Spain and recorded his re- 
flections on the manners and customs of that country in a 400- 
odd page volume entitled Notes on Spain and the Spaniards. 
Friendly to the Spaniards, exhibiting a comprehensive knowledge 
of their country and its history, and at the same time attempting 
to correct the “erroneous ideas . . . transmitted to us generally by 
the often-times clever, but always partial writings of English 
travellers and historians,” this book is something of an exception 
to the general run of Southern comments upon Europe in the 
1850's. 

Pettigrew’s reactions are even better expressed in his letters 
written from Europe during an earlier sojourn there in 1850, 1851, 
and 1852. A brilliant graduate of the University of North Carolina 
at the age of nineteen, an assistant professor at the Naval Ob- 
servatory in Washington, and a Charleston lawyer, all before 
reaching the age of twenty-one, he was perhaps the most highly 
educated and best balanced of all the Southerners who went to 
Europe during this period.“ Going to Berlin in 1850, he studied 
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Roman law at the university there, spent a portion of the next 
year in Italy, and returned home in 1852 by way of Spain, France, 
England, and Scotland. A discriminating observer, he revelled in 
the art galleries of Dresden and other German cities, as well as 
those of Italy.” He formed a good opinion of the country and 
government of Germany, and especially of the wide-spread liter- 
acy that he found there,’ although his “democratic Republican 
blood boiled over” on occasions at the sight of the princes, a con- 
gress of which he once described as “so many lounging, idle, ugly, 
worthless people [as] I had never before seen. . . . If you desire 
to imagine how such a personage appears, figure to yourself a 
man of rather larger body than ordinary, a countenance not in- 
telligent to say the least, forehead retreating, a military coat, 
with tremendous epaulettes, and his breast covered with ribbands 
and stars which he does not deserve. Such were the greater part 
of them and the more [ see of such creatures, the more awfully 
Republican | become.” Like other Southerners, he described 
the Austrian government as “hateful,” though he did not extend 
this characterization to the people of that Empire, whom he re- 
garded as “certainly the most warm hearted and generous of all 
Germany, as every stranger who has been at Vienna and become 
acquainted can vouch.” As he neared Italy, he “felt as I used to 
do in leaving the Yankee land on the way to the South,” and 
upon reaching Venice he wrote that he was “once more home, for 
the first time since leaving home.”*° 

None the less his puritanical, albeit Episcopalian, upbringing 
caused him to look with disfavor upon the continental observance 
of the Sabbath and to recoil from the enormous amount of beer 
drinking that he encountered in Germany;"' and his exultation 
over northern Italy did not extend to Naples, of which he wrote: 
“If the Austrian Government would take possession . . . put the 
King, his 100,000 soldiers and 40,000 lazzaroni in the crater of 

66 James Johnston Pettigrew to William S. Pettigrew, August 11, 1850, and 
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Mount Vesuvius and establish the order and security which reigns 
in Lombardy and Tuscany, they would certainly be entitled to 
the thanks of every friend of civilization.” Although of French 
extraction, he seems to have been only mildly attracted to that 
country, and became even less so after what he regarded as 
Napoleon's treacherous withdrawal from the Sardinian war." 
Probably the most anti-British of all the travellers here described, 
he was repelled by the drunkenness which he considered “the be- 
setting sin of England.” In London, he observed that: “After 10 
o'clock a large portion of the city became a scene of riot; the gin 
shops in full play and men, women, and even children reeling 
about. . . . | thought myself reasonably acquainted with the 
depravity of human nature, but what I saw and heard was a new 
phase; it seemed as though a Vesuvius of moral degradation had 
burst its crater and overwhelmed us with a torrent of filth and 
slime. ... The simple fact is, that there is more vice in London 
than any other city in the world; Paris, Lisbon, Naples, and New 
York together would make but a small show beside this giant 
city. Dickens gives a faithful portraiture according to my little 
experience.” Having spent two years in the more art-conscious 
capitals of Europe, he deplored the “utter want of taste” in the 
London public monuments, regarding, for example, the statue 
of the Duke of Wellington as resembling “a jockey mounted on 
the veritable Rosinante much more than a great soldier.” And 
“surely,” he wrote, “there can be no better proof of the omni- 
potence of the creator than the existence of the English climate. 
Nothing less than an all-powerful being could produce such a 
monster, ™* 

Time does not permit further elaboration of the three topics 
that have been here treated. That these, as well as many other 
facets of the South in the 1850's, could be explored much more 
fully, is obvious; but this paper is designed to be suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. In so far as the information thus as- 
sembled may appear to warrant any definite conclusions, the fol- 
lowing may be advanced. There existed in the 1850's a large 
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body of Southerners who found much to occupy their minds and 
to stimulate their activities other than preoccupation with slavery 
and politics. A typical member of this class was plagued with 
many diseases and, in consequence, gave a great deal of concern 
to the state of his health. As an orthodox and evangelical Protes- 
tant he believed that he was helping to further the Kingdom of 
God on earth, and by so doing he hoped to be rewarded in the 
world to come, although it is doubtful as to whether he thought 
that similar rewards would accrue to Roman Catholics. When 
travelling or visiting away from home he manifested a tendency 
to carry his local or native prejudices with him and often to find 
fault with conditions that transcended his experiences or ran 
counter to his predilections. 

That these findings are tentative, and that different interpreta- 
tions might be arrived at by a more comprehensive study, is 
freely admitted. This observation leads to a more general con- 
clusion, and one which, I think, deserves especial emphasis: 
namely, that there still exist many opportunities for research in 
the history of the South during the 1850's and that there are 
many avenues through which this end may be pursued. 





Blueprint for Radical 


Reconstruction 


By JOHN G. SPROAT 


1 
ae LIKE POLITICS, SOMETIMES MAKE STRANGE 
bedfellows. Few antislavery Radicals in 1860 would have guessed 
that a member of Buchanan’s cabinet, an outspoken critic of 
Lincoln and the Republican party, would become, by 1862, a 
valuable and enthusiastic ally. But then, few men ever were 
ingenious enough to predict the course Edwin M. Stanton might 
follow from one day to the next. Even today it is difficult to 
assess the degree of Stanton’s Radical Republicanism. Although 
he had been a Democrat since his college days and had served 
in a Democratic cabinet, it must be assumed that he considered 
himself a Republican during his tenure as Secretary of War 
under Lincoln and Johnson. He was in complete sympathy with 
the Radicals’ demands for a vigorous prosecution of the war and 
for the emancipation and military employment of Negro slaves. 
Yet, he never committed himself clearly to the economic pro- 
gram of the Republican party: the high tariff, the Homestead 
Act, national banking, and a sound currency. Though he used 
the considerable power of the War Department to aid Repub- 
lican candidates in wartime elections, he used it also to benefit 
War Democrats, many of whom could never quite believe that 
he had really deserted his old party. 

Stanton, then, was a true Union man, a partisan of any poli- 
tician who believed, as he did, that the Southern Confederacy 
was a conspiracy of traitors and that total war was necessary to 
destroy it. In his hands, emancipation and the military use of 
Negroes became weapons of war. Seldom did he consider the 
long-term implications of the war; his concern centered on the 
immediate task of defeating the Confederacy with every means 
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at hand. But he had prescience enough to realize that emanci- 
pation, though it would eliminate the problem of slavery, would 
at the same moment create: the problem of the freed Negroes. 
This new problem would not lie dormant until war's end; it 
would rise to confront the Union armies and the government 
from the moment the first refugee sought sanctuary within the 
Northern lines. Impetuous and forceful, Stanton could not sym- 
pathize with Lincoln’s cautious approach to the problem. It was 
natural that he should turn to the Radical leaders in Congress 
for support in waging total war against the South and in dealing 
with the refugees. An alliance thus was formed which lasted 
throughout the war and reconstruction years, and in 1869, shortly 
before Stanton’s death, the grateful Radical politicians persuaded 
President Grant to appoint him to the Supreme Court. 

In December 1861 Charles Sumner learned that Stanton con- 
sidered slavery an evil to which he was unalterably opposed.’ 
Prior to that critical month, however, Stanton had said and done 
little to indicate any strong antislavery views on his part. In his 
youth, it is true, he had come in contact with Benjamin Lundy 
and several Western abolitionists, and no doubt they made an 
impression on his young mind. Moreover, he had been a some- 
what inconsistent, though occasionally outspoken, opponent of 
slavery expansion during the two decades before the war. Once 
launched upon a highly successful career in law, however, Stan- 
ton found little time or inclination to express his opinions on 
the subject. As with his interest in politics in general, his con- 
cern with abolitionism was distinctly perfunctory until the 
sectional conflict flared into the turbulence of Buchanan’s last 
months in office. Appointed Attorney General by Buchanan 
during the cabinet crisis of December 1860, he appeared publicly 
to support the President's policies, to be a loyal Democrat whose 
aims were the preservation of the Union and the avoidance of 
bloodshed. But even as he was advising a Democratic president, 
he was hobnobbing with Sumner and other influential Republican 
politicians. Seemingly, this intimacy with the leaders of the 
incoming administration paid off, for Stanton was appointed to 
replace Simon Cameron as Secretary of War just a year later. 


1 Edward L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner (4 vols., Boston, 
1877-1893), IV, 63 
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Most observers assumed that Stanton’s Democratic affiliations 
would cause him to move slowly on the slavery question. “It is 
to be presumed,” commented the Cleveland Leader, “that while 
he is in favor of a vigorous war, he will not coincide entirely 
with the hold position taken by Cameron, regarding the contra- 
band question.” James Gordon Bennett in the New York Herald 
was sure thet + appointment vindicated “the conservative war 
policy of tie i: sdent on the slavery question.” Horace Greeley 
was just as certain, on the other hand, that Stanton would strike 
hard at slavery. “During his administration of the War Depart- 
ment,” predicted the Tribune, “no General or other officer of 
the army will more than once return a fugitive slave.”* Greeley 
was the most accurate prophet. Indeed, Stanton already had 
expressed his opinions on the question of refugee slaves, though 
only a few politicians were aware of this. Cameron's final report 
on the War Department included a passage referring to fugitive 
slaves. “Can we afford to send them forward to their masters,” 
it asked, “to be by them armed against us, or used in producing 
supplies to sustain the rebellion?” Secretary Cameron thought 
not, and he recommended that the labor of fugitives be used by 
the Union armies.’ Lincoln, who had carefully avoided stirring 
up the slavery issue because of its inflammatory effect in the 
border states, considered the passage too extreme and used it as 
one of his excuses for packing Cameron off to the American em- 
bassy at Moscow. What the President could not have guessed 
was that the real author of the offensive passage was none other 
than the man he would choose to succeed Cameron. As a prac- 
ticing lawyer, Stanton had been asked by Cameron to give the 
report a legal perusal before its presentation to the President. 
Among other suggestions, Stanton advised that the original, 
rather cautious reference to slaves be strengthened. Cameron, 
thereupon, left it to the man who would replace him to write 
the finished version.‘ 

2 Works Progress Administration in Ohio, Annals of Cleveland, 1818-1935 (60 
vols., Cleveland, 1937), XLV, 552; New York Herald, January 15, 1862; New 
York Tribune, January 17, 1862 

’“Annual Report of the Secretary of War for the Year 1861,” in Senate Execu 
tive Documents, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1 (Ser. No. 1118), 14 

4 New York Times, January 14, 1862; Henry Wilson, “Edwin M. Stanton,” in 
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Cordial relations prevailed between Stanton and the Radical 
leaders in Congress from the day the new Secretary of War took 
office. Determined to win legislative support for ample appro- 
priations and for his war policies, Stanton recognized in the 
Radicals the strongest single bloc in Congress, a group to be 
cultivated and respected. Moreover, he knew that some of the 
Radicals had worked hard to put him in the War Department. 
Though he remained on good terms with many politicians of 
more moderate inclinations, it was usually to the Radical leaders 
that he turned for support when the legislative going got rough. 
The Committee on the Conduct of the War, an agency with 
which it was vitally necessary to avoid discord, naturally at- 
tracted much of his attention. Gideon Welles, nettled by his 
own inability to get along with Congress, described the com- 
mittee as “a child of Stanton’s.”” Welles’s opinions may have 
been colored by the fact that the War Department had no 
trouble in extracting money from Congress, while his own Navy 
Department often was under fire for alleged extravagance and 
inefficiency. Influential Radicals always had access to Stanton’s 
office and were invited there frequently for private conferences. 
Most of them had complete confidence in him and shared George 
W. Juilian’s estimation: “He had faith in the usefulness of the 
committee [on the Conduct of the War], and co-operated with 
it to the utmost... . We were delighted with him, and had per- 
fect confidence in his integrity, sagacity and strong will.” Stan- 
ton permitted committee members to visit all theaters of opera- 
-tions and often assisted them in gathering the information they 
used to stir up bitterness toward the South.* And the Radicals 
reciprocated. Zachariah Chandler recalled that Stanton was pres- 
ent at many committee sessions, that “its door was always open 
to him.” Other departments might be sharply censured for fail- 
ing to respond promptly to congressional demands, but the War 
Department seldom received such treatment.’ 


SJohn T. Morse, Jr. (ed.), Diary of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy 
under Lincoln and Johnson (3 vols., Boston, 1911), II, 198. 
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It was easy for the Radicals to demand publicly a war policy 
which would include emancipation and the military use of freed 
Negroes. It was more difficult for Stanton to put such a policy 
into effect. No matter how strongly the Radicals supported him 
in Congress, Stanton had to move slowly. Under Cameron and 
during Stanton’s first months in office no explicit policy for deal- 
ing with fugitives was laid down to field commanders.* Each 
officer was left to his own devices or received individual instruc- 
tions, more often than not full of ambiguities. The tone of Stan- 
ton’s few instructions, however, made it patent that the wise 
officer would do well to deal liberally with fugitive slaves. In 
March 1862 Congress came to the War Department's assistance 
with legislation providing drastic punishment for military per- 
sonnel who returned fugitives to their masters. Shortly there- 
after, the President proposed the establishment of a Negro colony 
in the South Carolina Sea Islands under the exclusive control 
of the military. Previous efforts by the government in caring for 
the Negroes and abandoned property in this area had become 
hopelessly embroiled in disputes between agents of the Treasury 
Department and military officers. The farrago emphasized the 
need for a unified policy in dealing with large groups of aban- 
doned and fugitive slaves. Stanton gave command of the Sea 
Island project to General Rufus Saxton, with orders giving him 
extensive powers to “take such measures, make such rules and 
regulations for the cultivation of the land, and for protection, 
employment, and government of the inhabitants as circumstances 
may seem to require.” Responsible directly to the War Depart- 
ment, Saxton was able to operate unencumbered by other officials 
in the vicinity. His creditable management of the colony helped 
solve some of the problems of refugee Negroes so effectively 
that the project became an important element in Radical propa- 
ganda and a modei for subsequent efforts by the War Depart- 
ment. Saxton was genuinely sympathetic with the plight of the 
Negroes, and he allowed them, in most instances, to govern 
themselves. More important, he established educational and 
employment facilities for them.* 


® George R. Bentley, A History of the Freedmen’s Bureau (Philadelphia, 1955), 
ch. i, reviews the rei .gee problem early in the war 
® Howard K. Beale (ed.), The Diary of Edward Bates, 1859-1866, in American 
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Other officers took their cues from Saxton’s orders and liber- 
alized their own policies toward the refugees. Stanton either 
expressly commended their efforts or acquiesced by remaining 
silent. In one instance, at least, an officer who rebelled against 
his superiors orders prohibiting slaves from entering the lines 
was strongly sustained by the War Department. “The assistance 
of slaves is an element of military strength which, under proper 
regulations, you are fully justified in employing for your security 
and the success of your operations,” Stanton assured the com- 
plainant.’” But General David Hunter went too far, in May 
1862, when he issued a regional emancipation proclamation and 
actually recruited a full regiment of Negro soldiers. At Lincoln's 
insistence, and to the dismay of the Radicals, Stanton had to 
overrule the general's premature emancipation order. The War 
Department's reaction to Hunter's arming of Negroes reveals 
how Stanton kept on good terms with the conflicting factions in 
Congress. When news of Hunter's action reached Washington, 
the House of Representatives asked for a complete explanation 
from the Secretary of War. Stanton replied, on June 14, that he 
had no knowledge of any such action, but that he had called on 
Hunter for a full report. He assured the House that the general 
had received no authority from him to arm Negro troops. Hunt- 
er's report was derisive and sarcastic, but Stanton passed it along 
to Congress without comment. He had organized such a regi- 
ment, Hunter admitted, consisting of persons whose late masters 
were “fugitive rebels.” In the absence of a “fugitive master law,” 
he gibed, these loyal persons certainly had the right to “pursue, 
capture and bring back those persons of whose protection they 
have been thus suddenly bereft.” His only regret was that he 
had not had time to organize more of them, though he hoped 
to have some fifty thousand Negroes in uniform by the following 
fall." 

House Republicans received the reply with laughter and shouts 
of approval, but it created a furor among border-state representa- 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1930, IV (Washington, 1933), 250; War 
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federate Armies (127 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. IIT, Vol. IT, 
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tives. Charles A. Wickliffe of Kentucky accused Hunter of im- 
pertinence and insubordination, but he laid the burden of blame 
on Stanton for not censuring the general. Another Kentuckian, 
Robert Mallory, was just as indignant about the reply, but he 
assured his colleagues that Stanton should be absolved of any 
guilt. Several weeks before, he contended, the secretary had 
shown him a letter from another officer seeking authority to raise 
a Negro regiment. Stanton had promised Mallory that the 
officer would be arrested for his effrontery. “I have a well- 
founded confidence,” Mallory told his worried colleagues, “that 
the Secretary of War will disapprove the conduct of General 
Hunter.” It was the Radicals’ turn to become disconcerted. James 
M. Ashley of Ohio demanded that Mallory elaborate on the 
account he had just given the House. Thaddeus Stevens was 
disappointed not only at hearing this information, but that Stan- 
ton had not expressly ordered Hunter to arm the Negroes. He 
had understood that the secretary's stated policy was to organize 
and arm as many colored troops as possible.'* The old Radical 
leader need not have been concerned; he had understood Stan- 
ton’s policy correctly. This particular attempt simply had been 
bungled in its timing and in Hunter's noisy enthusiasm. Neither 
public nor official opinion was yet sufficiently prepared for such 
a policy, although the fracas in Congress helped to make the 
North ready for the inevitable. 

General Hunter's subordinates charged later that Stanton had 
expressly authorized the action and that he had furnished guns 
and uniforms for the troops. However, it was claimed that the 
secretary denied having sufficient authority at the time to pay 
the Negro troops. Stanton deliberately misled the House in his 
message of June 14 claiming no knowledge of Hunter's actions. 
Three weeks earlier, a letter to him from Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Salmon P. Chase indicated that both cabinet officers were 
fully aware of the situation in the Department of the South.” 
Stanton’s devious behavior was but part of the game of playing 
for the support of all factions in the North. Apparently, he ex- 
pected that the Radicals would be able to sustain Hunter's move. 


12 Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 3122-26 
13 Edward L. Pierce, “The Freedmen at Port Royal,” in Atlantic Monthly, XI 
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In that case, he would have gained his objective without having 
been forced to appear publicly on their side. As it happened, 
the moderates and conservatives in Congress blocked the project 
temporarily, and Stanton emerged from the affair, so far as the 
public knew, committed to neither side. Most of the Radicals 
knew, of course, that he was svinpathetic to their position; but 
the moderates were confused by Mallory’s defense of him. More 
important, the whole affair added to the rapidly mounting pres- 
sure on Lincoln to issue some general statement regarding slavery. 

When emancipation was discussed by the cabinet in July, 
Stanton pressed for immediate action. On September 22 the 
President announced his intention of issuing the proclamation on 
the first of the year, and Stanton at once began acting as though 
the edict was already in effect.’ In spite of the Hunter affair, 
and without the President's consent, he had already tolerated 
isolated instances of using Negroes as soldiers. In August a 
plainly worded authorization to recruit Negro troops had been 
sent to General Saxton, and from then on few obstacles impeded 
the secretary's policy of enlisting and arming the fugitives. Re- 
ports of their performance in the field bolstered his conviction 
that Negro troops could contribute mightily to the Union cause. 
Lincoln came around to this view in the spring of 1863 and then 
almost outdid his enthusiastic Secretary of War in demanding 
the extensive employment of Negro soldiers. Moreover, the per- 
formance of these troops helped convince many moderate Re- 
publicans of the validity of some Radical views on the subject 
of the freedmen.'* Military service, theoretically, at least, placed 
the Negroes on a par with white soldiers. It gave them some 
sense of personal achievement, some tangible identification with 
free society, and a share in the nationalistic enthusiasm of the 
North. It did more to emancipate them than the Emancipation 
Proclamation, for it imposed on the federal government a moral 


14 Memorandum in Stanton’s writing, July 22, 1862, in Stanton Papers; Morse, 
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obligation to protect the interests of all men who had fought for 
the preservation of the Union. 

Stanton was aware that military service would advance the 
Negroes toward the goal of real freedom. His occasional displays 
of sympathy were saved for these troops; certainly he wasted 
none of it on officers who dared to protest against the policy. 
But, as always, he was concerned chiefly with the immediate 
effect of arming the ex-slaves. The entire structure of slavery, 
he believed, could be transformed from a bulwark of the South- 
ern agricultural economy into a weapon on which to impale its 
defenders. “The power of the rebels rests upon their peculiar 
system of labor,” he insisted, and it was the duty of the Union 
to strike down that system, to “turn against the rebels the pro- 
ductive power that upholds the insurrection.” Next to the armed 
might of the Union, he considered the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, with its military implications, the strongest weapon in the 
Northern arsenal." 

While Stanton thus was experimenting in the field with the 
actual machinery of wartime reconstruction, dedicated antislav- 
ery Radicals, in public and private life, were exploring the long- 
range problems of dealing with a defeated South and of adjusting 
the freedmen to their new status. “We must collect facts and 
use them as ammunition,” insisted a prominent Radical. Not 
only were facts needed for the long-term view, but the War De- 
partment required immediate information if it was to adjust its 
present reconstruction activities to the intended postwar policies 
of the politicians. Secretary Stanton, in his first weeks in office, 
had tried to interest a group of citizens in forming a commission 
to investigate the refugee problem.'’ Nothing came of the pro- 

16“Annual Report of the Secretary of War for the Year 1862,” in House Exec 
Does., 37 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 1 (Ser. No. 1159), 17-19; Official Records, Ser. II, 
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posal until the Radical leaders, early in 1863, persuaded him to 
take it up again. Accordingly, on March 16 the War Department 
created the American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission and au- 
thorized it to “investigate the condition of the colored population 
emancipated by acts of Congress and the President's proclama- 
tion of January 1, 1863, and to report what measures will best 
contribute to their protection and improvement, so that they 
may defend and support themselves.” Stanton added, for his 
own immediate use, instructions to ascertain how Negroes could 
be most usefully employed by the government in the suppression 
of the rebellion.'” 

There can be but little doubt that Charles Sumner was the real 
father of the American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission. Stanton, 
since his service in Buchanan's cabinet, had been a close friend 
and confidant of the senator from Massachusetts. Their liaison, 
particularly in matters concerning the Negroes and conditions in 
the South, was a constant source of irritation to some of Stanton’s 
colleagues in the administration. It became even more of an 
irritant during the chaotic years of Andrew Johnson's presidency. 
Another Bay State Radical active in securing the establishment 
of the commission was Governor John A. Andrew, long a sup- 
porter of Stanton’s policies. The composition of the commission 
strongly suggests that Sumner and Andrew dictated its member- 
ship. All three members appointed were close friends of the two 
politicians. Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe and Colonel James Me- 
Kaye were closely connected with the antislavery group in the 
Northeast, and both men had established reputations in various 
humanitarian and philanthropic activities. Robert Dale Owen, 
the commission's chairman, was well known for his reforming 
zeal and, though no antislavery radical in the ante bellum years, 
he quickly came under Sumner’s influence in Washington once 
hostilities commenced. Certainly Sumner became the guiding 
force behind the new commission. Stanton merely established it 
and then returned to the business of fighting the war while he 
awaited its reports. It was to Sumner that Owen and his col- 
leagues turned when they needed funds, extensions of time, 
access to restricted areas, and other privileges. Most of the 
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information gathered by the commission reached the senator in 
letters from the members long before it was reported to the War 
Department. Authorized by the federal government and pro- 
tected by the powerful Radical senator from Massachusetts, the 
commission encountered little difficulty in performing not only 
its assigned tasks but services quite beyond the scope of Stanton’s 
original orders.'® 

For more than a year the American Freedmen’s Inquiry Com- 
mission functioned as an investigating body for the administra- 
tion and as the eyes and ears of the Radical minority in and out 
of Congress. Its official findings and recommendations were 
embodied in two reports to the Secretary of War, a preliminary 
report in June 1863 and a final summation in May 1864. Each 
member also submitted numerous letters and supplemental per- 
sonal reports to the War Department and to Senator Sumner. 
Taken together, these documents set forth a comprehensive pro- 
gram for dealing with the freedmen and with the South, during 
and after the war. Assuredly, the reports reflected the precon- 
ceptions of Owen, Howe, and McKaye, as well as of Sumner and 
other leading Radicals. But the commissioners went about their 
task with evident sincerity and thoroughness, and their final re- 
port, in particular, shows that they had a remarkable grasp of 
the essentials of the problems with which they were concerned. 
They traveled from New Orleans to Canada, from the Sea Islands 
to the Mississippi, making personal observations of the accom- 
plishments and difficulties of former slaves in freedom. They 
investigated and evaluated the War Department's experiments 
in resettling refugees. Military officers and Treasury agents were 
questioned about their problems in the field. Any Union man 
with anything to say on the subject had access to their offices in 
New York. Although the members complained that lack of time 
and insufficient funds prevented them from examining the prob- 

19 Owen and McKaye to Howe, March 19, 1863, in American Freedmen’s In 
quiry Commission Papers (Houghton Library, Harvard University); also see nu- 
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lem in the detail it deserved, their correspondence indicates that 
they never lost sight of the seriousness and necessity of their 
work.*” 

Most pressing of the wartime reconstruction problems in 1862 
and early 1863 was the reception and disposition of refugee Ne- 
groes. Though the War Department's efforts to that time were 
commendable, they were not adequate to deal with the thousands 
of freedmen who flooded through Union lines. The commission 
went to the heart of this problem immediately, and in its pre- 
liminary report recommended the creation of a bureau of emanci- 
pation or freedmen. To eliminate the confusion resulting from 
having several agencies of the gove ‘nment conce med with freed- 
men’s affairs, it favored War De partme nt control of the bureau. 
Military supervision of the refugees would be necessary until 
such time as Congress should legislate on the subject. (This is 
an interesting recommendation, since it indicates that the anti- 
slavery group in the North, as early as 1863, assumed that recon- 
struction was a legislative, rather than an executive, responsi- 
bility.) Under a superintendent-general, such a bureau would 
employ the Negroes and regulate their general affairs. Private 
benevolent agencies might participate in educating the freedmen 
and in administering to their spiritual wants, but the bureau 
should have ultimate control over these activities as well. Courts 
should be provided to teach the freedmen obedience to estab- 
lished law, “care being taken not to encourage them to become 
litigious.” In all disputes with the whites, Negroes would rely 
on the bureau to act as friend and adviser. By insuring fair trials 
and by acting as arbitrator, rather than as judge, the bureau 
could not fail, in the opinion of the commission, to secure the 
confidence of the freedmen. 

Reflecting the temper of the ante bellum reform movements, 
the three commissioners underscored the desirability of teaching 
the Negroes self-reliance rather than dependence on charity or 
preference. Productive employment, they advised, should be 
offered refugees as soon as possible after their reception. Planta- 
tions in the South, abandoned by their owners or forcibly seized 
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by Federal troops, should be used as settlements for the Negroes; 
and not only should the freedmen be allowed to work these lands 
for regular wages, but they should be given every opportunity 
to purchase the confiscated property. To start them in their new 
life of freedom, funds might come from the donations of private 
agencies in the North, but they should be obtained also from the 
sales of confiscated cotton and other property in the South. 
Although the commission anticipated that the Negroes would 
have trouble in adjusting from slavery to freedom, it maintained 
that permanent guardianship was neither feasible nor desirable. 
Education was considered vital in any long-term plan for inte- 
grating the freedmen into free society, and steps were recom- 
mended for immediate provision of carefully administered school 
facilities. Equally important was the regular payment of wages, 
to instill in the freedmen a sense of individual achievement and 
to impress upon them the advantages of ‘steady work. The com- 
mission expressed its approval of the War Department's program 
for training Negro soldiers, and it advocated the eventual use 
of at least 300,000 of them. But, whatever long-range program 
might be adopted finally by Congress, the commissioners insisted 


that enlightened, intelligent administration was the first requisite 
for success. Painfully aware of the prejudice against Negroes 
among people in the North, they warned that the relative success 
or failure of any benevolent schemes would depend upon the 
degree of co-operation volunteered by people in the North and 
in the Union armies: 


Every aggression, every act of injustice committed by a Northern 
man against unoffending fugitives from despotism, every insult of- 
fered by the base prejudice of our race to a colored man because of 
his African descent, is not only a breach of humanity, an offense 
against civilization, but is also an act which gives aid and comfort to 
the enemy.*! 


Taken literally, the orders establishing the American Freed- 
men’s Inquiry Commission might have implied the termination 
of its existence with the submission of the preliminary report. 
The members themselves were unsure of their future course. “I 
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may be mistaken as to the purpose of the Commission and the 
scope of its duties,” McKaye confided to Sumner. “At all events 
I am inclined to think that Mr. Stanton did not originally enter- 
tain the same idea of them, that the Commission did, and we 
may consequently have laid out a broader place than any he 
contemplated or now deems necessary.”** But though Stanton 
gave the commission no hint of his wishes as to its future, power- 
ful encouragement for continuing the inquiry came from the 
Senate. In January 1564 a Committee on Emancipation was 
created, with Charles Sumner as its chairman.** In effect, this 
committee became the legislative counterpart of the administra- 
tion's Inquiry Commission. In its final report to the government, 
in May 1864, the commission revealed that it had adopted a most 
liberal interpretation of Stanton’s orders. The report reflected, 
too, the increasing interest of the Radicals in the postwar disposi- 
tion of the South. 

More aggressive in tone than its predecessor, this report de- 
clared flatly that slavery in the United States was dead forever. 
Emancipation was the fulfillment of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. “We have lost . . . the right henceforth to talk of 
reconstruction with the ‘peculiar institution’ of the South left 
intact,” it insisted. “Such language is now but a mischievous 
mystification. If the South conquer, she may, by superior force, 
hold as slaves those who by our laws are free men. But for us 
there is no longer in any of the insurrectionary States a pe- 
culiar institution to be left intact.” Turning to the Southern 
states, the report advised that all white men thereof be declared 
public enemies and their property seized. All claims and debts 
of the white population should become liable to seizure and 
invalidation. The duty of the President was to nullify forever 
any claims on the labor of Negroes. In bold language, the report 
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reflected the extreme Radical view that the Southern states hence- 
forth should be considered conquered territory and that recon- 
struction should proceed from that assumption. 

Aware that the freedmen would be politically helpless without 
firm guarantees that their civil rights would be respected, the 
commission enjoined the South to accept the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation as legally binding and irrevocable. The federal govern- 
ment was advised to allow no seceded state to re-enter the Union 
until its constitution legally established the principle of equal 
rights for freedmen. And the commission assumed, without 
question, that one of their rights was the right to vote. “In with- 
holding from the freedman his civil and political rights,” it 
warned, reflecting the Radicals’ political as well as humanitarian 
interests in Negro suffrage, “we leave disfranchised, at a critical 
juncture, 4,000,000 of the most loyal portion of our population. 
Besides the essential injustice of this, its political results might 
be of a serious and disastrous character.” The Negroes were 
needed, not only as soldiers in the war, but as “loyal citizens to 
assist in reconstructing on a permanently peaceful and orderly 
basis the insurrectionary States.” As a final bit of advice to their 


countrymen, the three investigators summarized their own pre- 
scription for treating the national problem created by emancipa- 
tion: 


Offer the freedmen temporary aid and counsel until they become a 
little accustomed to their new sphere of life; secure to them by law, 
their just rights of person and property; relieve them, by a fair and 
equal administration of justice, from the depressing influence of dis- 
graceful prejudice; above all, guard them against the virtual restora- 
tion of slavery in any form, under any pretext, and then let them take 
care of themselves. 


Perhaps the commissioners considered the two official reports 
strong enough medicine for the public and the administration to 
swallow in the summer of 1864. At any rate, the private reports 
and personal correspondence of the three men contain statements 
and opinions stronger than any expressed in the more official 
documents. Though they communicated only infrequently with 


24 “Final Report of the American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission,” in Official 
Records, Ser. 111, Vol. IV, 289-382 (quoted passages on p. 382) 
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Stanton, they found Senator Sumner always receptive to their 
views and kept him apprised of their most candid sentiments. 
In New Orleans, where he was studying the conditions of freed 
Negroes at first hand, Colonel McKaye was so disturbed by what 
he saw that he wrote Sumner that, above all, he wished to im- 
press upon him “the necessity on the part of the National Gov- 
ernment, now while the subject is within its grasp, in consequence 
of the war, and as a uniform and universal basis of reconstruction, 
lof providing] some proper and just guarantee of the civil free- 
dom and rights of the colored man.” Without such a guarantee, 
McKaye was convinced, some new form of slavery or serfdom 
would ensnare the freedmen. “Already the old demon is at work 
here, spreading his network of sophistries, and laying his plans, 
to this end,” he warned. McKaye urged Congress to carry the 
Emancipation Proclamation to its “final and ultimate legal inten- 
tion,” to secure forever the civil and political rights of the Ne- 
groes, Just as emphatic was McKaye’s assertion of the necessity 
for land confiscation, a subject only cautiously approached by 
the commission in its official reports. “One thing is very certain,” 
he assured Sumner, “any plan that separates the care and dispo- 
sition of the freedmen, from the disposition of abandoned lands, 
at the South, will be a great mistake.” In 1864 McKaye publicly 
argued that confiscation and redistribution of land in the South 
was absolutely essential—for the poor whites as well as for the 
Negroes. Political reconstruction was not enough; social and 
economic reforms were even more important.** 

McKaye’s colleagues were less outspoken, though no less con- 
vinced of the validity of their recommendations. Dr. Howe re- 
ported with satisfaction that, after observing the free Negro 
communities in Canada, he was convinced of the ability of freed- 
men to adjust quickly and responsibly to freedom. Most of 
Owen's communications dealt with the working details of the 
commission, but they indicate that he too discussed policies and 
recommendations regularly with Sumner and Governor Andrew. 
He was particularly insistent on the necessity for considering 
the freedmen’s plight and the disposition of abandoned planta- 
tions as interrelated problems.”® 


25 McKaye to Sumner, January 20, February 5, 1864, in Sumner Papers; James 
McKaye, The Mastership and Its Fruits (New York, 1864), 20-23 
26 Howe, The Refugees from Slavery in Canada West ( Boston, 1864); Rich- 
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Considered as a blueprint for reconstructing the South and for 
assisting the former slaves to adjust to freedom, the reports and 
documents of the American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission left 
few particulars of the problems untouched. Reconstruction, the 
commissioners recognized, was predominantly a problem of na- 
tional politics. While they acknowledged the right and duty of 
the executive, through the military, to deal with reconstruction 
problems during the war emergency, they affirmed the responsi- 
bility of Congress to legislate the official, long-term policy of the 
federal government. As an offspring of Radical Republicanism, 
the commission strengthened the Radical minority’s position in 
the struggle for control of the machinery of reconstruction. Per- 
haps the first indication of the commission's influence in Congress 
was the establishment of the Senate Committee on Emancipation, 
a forerunner of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction and a 
powerful political weapon in the hands of the Radicals. For the 
political reconstruction of the South, the commission could en- 
vision no workable program which did not provide absolute 
guarantees that the civil rights of Negroes would be secured and 
protected. Negro suffrage was considered to be one of the basic 
civil rights. In proposing the condemnation of participants in 
the rebellion it opened the door to the disfranchisement of Con- 
federate leaders. The Wade-Davis Bill reflected the conclusions 
of the commission in this respect. All the elements contained in 
the three forthcoming constitutional amendments, with the pos- 
sible exception of the section on representation in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, either were stated or implied in the commission's 
reports. Finally, the conditions for the re-entry of seceded states 
into the Union, as finally adopted by Congress, evolved from the 
commission’s recommendations. 

In planning the economic reconstruction of the South, the 
commissioners showed real insight into the basic needs of the 
majority of Southerners. Land, and its redistribution among freed- 
men and poor whites, was the key to renovating the Southern 
economy and society. If the land policy failed, what remained 
of any reconstruction program would be a mere shell. To alle- 
ards, Letters and Journals of Howe, U1, 504 ff.; Owen to Sumner, May 22, 1863, 
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viate the immediate economic distress of the freedmen, the com- 
mission recommended compensated labor and military service. 
These measures would relieve, as well, the pressure on the War 
Department of the thousands of refugees who flocked northward 
during the war. Military exigence forced most Northerners to 
accept these measures of expediency, but in calling for the con- 
fiscation of private property, the commissioners had to proceed 
cautiously. After all, these men were nineteenth-century liberals, 
products of a society which believed in natural laws of political 
economy and which accepted only grudgingly even a limited 
interference of the state in the affairs of the individual. That 
such men should have pleaded for confiscation in any form or 
for any reason was remarkable. Their scruples about natural laws 
gave way only to the cold facts of the Southern problem and to 
the realization that drastic economic remedies were necessary. 
Owen and his colleagues knew that the freedmen must receive 
land if they were ever to attain economic independence. One 
source of desirable land in the South was the large plantations. 
There was only one way to obtain it—by forcible seizure, com- 
pensated or uncompensated. In their official reports the com- 
missioners skirted the direct issue of confiscation as a long-term 
policy and, instead, emphasized repeatedly the necessity of al- 
lowing freedmen to settle on abandoned plantations and the 
advisability of devising some scheme whereby they eventually 
could purchase the land. In their private reports to Radical 
leaders they attacked the question more directly. If confiscation 
and redistribution became a reality, they envisioned a temporary 
period of government-supervised reconstruction, designed to aid 
the underprivileged Southern whites and the freedmen, to be 
followed by the gradual withdrawal of all paternalistic measures. 
Federal control of Southern affairs was necessary for a time, “not 
because these people are negroes, [but] only because they are 
men who have been, for generations, despoiled of their rights.”*" 
They foresaw no need for using military force to police the 
process. “Give them the means, give them a chance, and then 
let them alone,” was their simple formula. 


27 “Final Report,” in Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. IV, 381; Owen to Sumner, 
March 24, 1864, in Sumner Papers 
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Had their recommendations with regard to the land been 
adopted on anything more than a token scale, the story of the 
economic reconstruction (and, hence, the political and social 
reorganization) of the South in the nineteenth century unques- 
tionably would have been altered. But proposals to confiscate 
land and other private property mad little headway against the 
economic canons of the time. It was enough that slaves had 
been emancipated without compensation to their owners. Eco- 
nomic conservatives in the North would consent to no further 
experimentation along such lines. Who could tell what danger- 
ous precedents might be set if the plantations were expropriated 
wholesale from their rightful owners and handed out to the low- 
est class in society? 

More implied than explicit were the commission’s views on 
social reconstruction. Guided by their experience in the ante 
bellum reform movements, the three members appealed to the 
moral sensibilities of individuals to aid in rooting out the social 
evil of race prejudice. A freedmen’s bureau and freedmen’s 
courts, backed by the federal government, would guarantee the 
legal position of the Negroes. Northerners were asked to set an 
example of tolerance and understanding for their Southern neigh- 
bors. Educational and economic opportunities, it was hoped, 
would create a useful and res onsible free Negro population 
which would gain the sufferance, if not the respect, of Southern 
whites. 

This explicit, comprehensive program for reconstruction, pre- 
pared by experienced, dedicated humanitarians, deserved the 
attention of all who were interested in the problems of the freed 
Negroes and the postwar South. But the entire project was 
essentially a product of Radical antislavery thinking, and the 
Radicals in Congress made the most use of it. They wasted little 
time. Immediately following the submission of the final report 
to the Secretary of War, Sumner introduced a resolution in the 
Senate calling for copies of the two official documents. By June 
22, 1864, the reports were in the hands of the Senate Committee 


on Slavery and Freedmen, as the Committee on Emancipation 


was now called.** Comparison of the commission’s reports with 


28 Senate Exec. Docs., 38 Cong., 1 Sess., No: 53 (Ser. No. 1176) 
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the subsequent course of action taken by the leading Radicals 
in Congress indicates that the Senate committee, the later Joint 
Committee on Reconstruction, and individual Radical politicians 
were strongly influenced by the findings and recommendations 
therein. Certainly the Radicals found it greatly to their advan- 
tage to have them in hand. 

Radical Republicans emerged from the war as a tightly or- 
ganized and powerful minority, determined to establish the con- 
ditions under which the South should be reconstructed. This had 
been their target since the outbreak of hostilities. Thanks to the 
co-operation of Secretary of War Stanton and to the work of the 
American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission, they had already put 
many of their theories to work during the war. With this con- 
siderable experience behind them and with a blueprint for future 
action, they were able to overwhelm their opponents in the years 
immediately following the war. 





Albert Sidney Johnston and the 


Loss of Forts Henry and Donelson 


By CHARLES P. ROLAND 


Y 
anions PRESIDENT JEFFERSON Davis LAY ILL IN 
early September 1861, when a man of heroic physique and com- 
manding mien walked into the Confederate White House in 
Richmond. The Southern President, according to legend, raised 
himself from his sickbed at the sound of the tread on the floor 
below, exclaiming: “That is Sidney Johnston’s step. Bring him 
up.’ A moment later Albert Sidney Johnston strode into the 
room, and the two old friends, Davis and Johnston, whose paths 
often in the past had crossed, and who had beep fellow cadets 
at West Point in the 1820's, soon directed their Lonversation to 
the stern military exigencies facing the South. 

Out of this consultation, and as a result of the unbounded con- 
fidence of President Davis in Johnston's military capacity, came 
an order of September 10 naming Johnston to command Con- 
federate Department Number Two—an immense area stretching 
from the Appalachian Mountains westward through the states 
of Kentucky and Missouri, and including Indian Territory.2 John- 
ston was made a full general with rank second only to Adjutant 
General Samuel Cooper, who was considered too old to com- 
mand. The President's high estimate of Johnston's generalship 
was shared by all who knew him, both friend and foe, and years 
later General Ulysses S$. Grant would write of him: “His con- 
temporaries at West Point, and officers generally who came to 


1 William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston (New 
York, 1880), 291 
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2 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
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know him personally later and who remained on our side, ex- 
pected him to prove the most formidable man to meet that the 
Confederacy would produce.”* General Zachary Taylor was quot- 
ed by his son as saying after the Mexican War that Albert Sidney 
Johnston was the greatest soldier he had ever commanded, and 
General Winfield Scott had once commented that Johnston was 
an officer who needed neither curb nor spur. Here was a rare 
man, indeed, who could draw such praise from both of these old 
warriors. Johnston had an awesome reputation to match in ac- 
tion. The people of the South expected miracles of him, and in 
their fickleness would lay upon him perhaps the heaviest stripes 
suffered by any Confederate general when he fell short of proving 
himself a Gideon in the opening battles in the West. 

Although fifty-nine years of age when he took over his Con- 
federate command—next to Cooper the oldest general in the 
Southern army—Johnston was in appearance the epitome of a 
soldier. He was an inch above six feet in height, straight as an 
arrow, broad of shoulder, built in fine proportion, with strong 
countenance and arresting eye. A subordinate later described 
him as a man calm, self-poised, and unostentatious, a cavalier by 
instinct and training, who sat his horse centaur-like and excited 
universal admiration among his troops. To another, he was the 
beau ideal of a general, and to all he was one whose decisions 
received deference and respect. 

On September 14 Johnston reached Nashville, Tennessee, 
where he talked for the last time with his son, William Preston 
Johnston, then on his way to join the Army of Northern Virginia. 
A grave decision confronted General Johnston in Nashville— 
whether to advance the meager Confederate force at his com- 
mand into Kentucky in an effort to hold that precarious state for 
the Confederacy, or to consider her as lost and arrange his di- 
visions for the most advantageous defense of Tennessee. Already 
Johnston had ordered a small force of about four thousand sol- 
diers under Brigadier General Felix K. Zollicoffer to Cumberland 
Ford in eastern Kentucky to guard the Cumberland Gap through 
the mountains, while a week earlier Major General Leonidas Polk, 
Johnston's roommate at West Point, had led a Confederate col- 


% Ulysses S. Grant, Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant, ed. by E. B. Long (Cleve 
land and New York, 1952), 187. 
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umn of eleven thousand troops to seize and fortify Columbus, 
Kentucky, on the Mississippi River. Johnston quickly weighed 
the military and political factors of the problem and was con- 
vinced of the necessity of seizing Bowling Green, less than one 
hundred miles above Nashville, in order to try to swing Kentucky 
for the South and to establish a defense of Nashville that would 
give him room for maneuver and recoil.* Brigadier General Simon 
Bolivar Buckner was ordered to move into Bowling Green with- 
out delay, but at the same time Johnston wrote urgently to Jeffer- 
son Davis that he had not more than half the troops required to 
hold this advanced line.* Thus his very first letter to the Rich- 
mond government presaged all that were to follow, for a persist- 
ent call for additional troops was the central theme of this entire 
body of correspondence. 

Although Johnston on one occasion dropped the comment that 
if provided with sufficient troops he would advance to the Great 
Lakes, he never seriously intended to launch a general offensive. 
He was painfully aware of the improbability of ever having 
adequate forces to risk a stroke of this proportion, and, besides, 
such an audacious undertaking would have violated the defensive 
concept of the war that prevailed in Richmond. Instead, John- 
ston hoped to dig in and hold with a skeleton army the line 
through Kentucky long enough to give Confederate authorities 
time to reinforce him adequately and to enable Southern leaders 
in the state to rally its citizens to their cause.° 

Facing the Southern commander was a Union army probably 
half again the strength of his own force. The Northern troops in 
Kentucky were commanded by Brigadier General Robert Ander- 
son of Fort Sumter fame, while those across the Mississippi river 
in Missouri were under command of Major General John C. Fré- 
mont. Units of Frémont’s army at Cairo, Ilinois, and Paducah, 
Kentucky, were commanded by Brigadier General Ulysses S. 
Grant.’ 

4 Albert Sidney Johnston to Jefferson Davis, March 18, 1862, in Mrs. Mason 
Barret Collection of Albert Sidney and William Preston Johnston Papers (Tulane 
University Archives, New Orleans). Hereinafter this collection is cited as John 
ston Papers 

5 September 16, 1861, Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. 1V, 193-94 

6 Johnston to Davis, March 18, 1862, in Johnston Papers 
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Johnston's position was from the beginning dangerously ex- 
posed and weak. No one sensed this more surely than he. The 
frontier committed to his care spread for more than six hundred 
miles without a significant natural obstacle to the foe’s advance; 
no narrow Thermopylae would enable the Southern warriors to 
stand against great odds. Instead, the dominant terrain features 
of the area, its rivers, seemed almost to have been graven across 
the land by some Brobdingnagian strategist in preparation for 
an offensive against the South. The Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Cumberland rivers all flowed north and south through Johnston's 
zone of defense and all came together in Northern territory. The 
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Ohio, forming the northern boundary of Kentucky, protected 
the states of the Northwest from the threat of invasion, and made 
junction with the Mississippi, Tennessee, and Cumberland within 
a space of seventy-five miles, behind the Union line. From a 


pre sent for cluty Offu ial Records Ser I Vol IV, 125 54 557 Additional Con- 
federate soldiers in Arkansas under Major General Sterling Price and Brigadier 
General Ben McCulloch numbered seventeen thousand in mid-August. Ibid., Ser 
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55,693. His total present for duty, estimated conservatively at 70 per cent of 
this figure, would have been approximately 39,000, Ibid., 493. The aggregate 
strength of Sherman's army in Kentucky had by November reached 49,586, or an 
estimated 34,700 present for duty. Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 349 
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central point, Cairo, Illinois, Federal troops could be moved 
rapidly by water against Columbus o: against Confederate posi- 
tions on the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, and in an emer- 
gency the Ohio could be used to transfer units rapidly from one 
wing of the Union army to the support of the other. Overwhelm- 
ing Northern superiority in gunboats and transports converted 
these natural features into a formidable military advantage. 

Obvious weaknesses in the Southern line lay at the points 
where the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers flowed northward 
into hostile territory. The government of the state of Tennessee 
had foreseen this danger months earlier and had begun the con- 
struction of Fort Henry on the Tennessee and Fort Donelson on 
the Cumberland. Because of the uncertain status of Kentucky, 
which for months attempted to remain neutral, the Confederacy 
chose to strengthen these fortifications rather than construct new 
ones farther down river, where the two streams flow within three 
miles of one another and where presumably they could have been 
more efficiently guarded. When Johnston took command he again 
considered the advisability of building new fortifications within 
the state of Kentucky, but decided against this action since he 
felt that he would lack sufficient time in which to complete the 
undertaking. Doubtless he little realized at the time of this de- 
cision how desperately important these works would some day 
become. Forts Henry and Donelson not only were ominously 
weak against a full-scale assault up the rivers, but being located 
below the Tennessee-Kentucky boundary, they formed an_ in- 
viting re-entrant in Johnston's defensive line. 

In pushing his line northward to Bowling Green, Johnston 
adopted what in modern warfare has been called an “arrogant 
display of power.” It actually was a bluff, for he knew that if the 
Federals should promptly make a determined assault on his thin 
line, he would be forced to withdraw. If, however, he could by 
acting with extraordinary boldness deceive the foe into believing 
the Southern army was much stronger than it was, he might be 
able to gain months of precious time for the Confederacy to build 
up strength in the West. From September 1861 until the follow- 
ing February this policy was completely successful. 

While his engineers worked to build and strengthen positions 
at Columbus on the Mississippi, at the Tennessee and Cumber- 
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land forts, and at Bowling Green, Johnston maneuvered his little 
army with deceptive confidence, sending out raids and heavy 
reconnaissances with instructions “to create the impression that 
they were the advance guard of a menacing force.”* The ruse 
worked beautifully. Union General Anderson, with headquarters 
in Louisville, was convinced that the Confederates were march- 
ing on that city, and instead of attacking the modest little South- 
ern column at Bowling Green, he permitted Brigadier General 
William T. Sherman to dig in on Muldraugh’s Hill near Eliza- 
bethtown in order to defend Louisville. Johnston's pressure was 
too much for Anderson, and on October 5 he turned his responsi- 
bilities over to Sherman with the plaint that “he could not stand 
the mental! torture of his command any longer, and that he must 
go away, or it would kill him.”’ Sherman fared no better. As 
the weeks went by he increasingly feared a stroke by Johnston 
and vastly exaggerated his opponent's strength, which was far 
less than his own. Sherman became convinced that a forward 
movement by the Union army was impossible, and thought in- 
stead that Johnston would combine his Bowling Green army 
with that of Zollicoffer, a maneuver that Sherman believed at 
the time and continued to believe after the war would have 
enabled the Confederates to have “walked into Louisville.” Sher- 
man later admitted that he was “unnecessarily unhappy” about 
the situation and that he failed to conceal his agitation from his 
associates.'” Ultimately he reached a state of nervous breakdown 
and on November 15 was relieved by Brigadier General Don 
Carlos Buell. 

The New York Times later assayed Johnston's strategy: “He 
perpetually threatened our army with assault and annihilation, 


kept Louisville, and even Cincinnati, for a time in a state of per- 


turbation, and delayed the progress of our arms until it seemed 
his end was on the eve of accomplishment.”'' To discount this 
achievement on the ground that in the final reckoning it accom- 
plished nothing is to judge it unfairly from the vantage point of 
retrospect. Union authorities, both military and civil, took a far 

* Johnston, Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 362 

® William T. Sherman, Memoirs of General William T. Sherman (2 vols., New 
York, 1875), I, 199 
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different view of the matter at the time. 

Others might be deceived as to the true strength of the Con- 
federate forces in the West, but Johnston was fearfully cognizant 
of their weakness. Even as he published, and gave out through 
more subtle channels designed to reach enemy ears, exaggerated 
figures on his armies, he constantly warned the Richmond gov- 
ernment of the imminent peril of a Federal advance. He also 
took vigorous measures to increase his forces. The problem of a 
grave shortage of firearms he tackled immediately. On the day 
after his arrival in Nashville the commander dispatched staff 
officers to Major General Braxton Bragg at Pensacola and to the 
governors of Alabama and Georgia, urgently asking them for 
small arms to equip his infantry and cavalry. Four days later 
Johnston telegraphed President Davis that he had information 
of the arrival at Savannah of a shipload of arms and that the 
Western army needed thirty thousand stand. All replies were 
disappointing. Governor A. B. Moore of Alabama feared that 
his own Gulf coast was threatened, and that stormy petrel of 
state rights, Governor, Joseph E. Brown of Georgia, declared that 
all of his arms had been sent to the defense of Virginia, Florida, 
and the Georgia coastline. General Bragg wrote in a solicitous 
vein, saying that all of the efforts on the Gulf coast were being 
injudiciously devoted to defense against invasion, that Mobile 
and New Orleans were being fortified at great expense while 
their true protection lay in the strength of Johnston’s army, but 
that he could provide Johnston no arms. Finally, Jefferson Davis 
wrote to Johnston that the steamer which had arrived at Savan- 
nah was a merchant vessel and that only a small fraction of the 
requested arms could be spared the Western commander. The 
letter ended with the sage but comfortless admonition: “Rely 
not on rumor.” Of the thirty thousand arms that Johnston need- 
ed, he got but one thousand.’* 


Johnston was scarcely more successful in securing troops than 
in obtaining arms. He was authorized by the Confederate gov- 
ernment to call upon the state governments of Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi for men. Troops might also be accepted 
from Kentucky and Missouri, states of divided loyalties, which 


12 This exchange of Setters is in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. IV, 408, 416-17, 
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did not secede. Few men from Missouri and Kentucky joined 
Johnston’s army.'* Estimating his needs at an additional fifty 
thousand troops, the commanding general promptly appealed to 
the governors of the other states within his territory, calling for 
thirty thousand men from Tennessee and ten thousand each from 
Mississippi and Arkansas.'* He stressed his preference for men 
who were committed to serve for the duration of the war, on the 
obvious ground that they would become better disciplined and 
more proficient soldiers than would short-term volunteers. But 
because of the urgency of the situation, he offered to accept 
twelve-month volunteers. This effort proved to be premature, 
for on October 25 Secretary of War Judah P. Benjamin informed 
Johnston that the acceptance of unarmed men for periods of 
less than the duration of the war was a violation of Confederate 
policy and instructed him to disband those who recently had 
come into his army in response to his “unlucky offer.” The 
order was obeyed with reluctance. 

Johnston then resorted to a call on the states for their militia, 
whereby he hoped to get around Benjamin's injunction, since 
presumably the men would come armed with some sort of weap- 
ons. With the energetic co-operation of Governor Isham G. 
Harris of Tennessee and the legislature of that state the general 
continued to accept volunteers temporarily without arms, at the 
same time calling upon citizens to turn over to him all of their 
privately owned guns. Weapons suitable for use were immedi- 
ately placed in the hands of the new soldiers, while arms that 
could not be utilized were altered and repaired. In the mean- 
time, the unarmed men were organized into military units and 
placed under instruction in a manner that anticipated the 
“wooden-guns” training of American soldiers in later wars. In 
spite of these vigorous efforts, the Confederate army in the West 
gained strength but slowly; it failed to keep pace with its foe. 
Johnston's foreboding was reflected in these words to Benjamin: 
“{ have hoped to be able to raise an adequate force by the aid 
of the Governors of the several States of this department; but, 
notwithstanding zealous efforts on their part, thus far I have 
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been able to draw to this place only a force which, when com- 
pared in number to the enemy, must be regarded as insufficient.” 

While attempting to strengthen his army for the impending 
blow of the Federals, Johnston came to something of a realization 
of the importance of two factors which by the unanimous agree- 
ment of military historians were insufficiently appreciated by 
Southern strategists. One of these was an awareness of the im- 
portance of the Mississippi Valley. In warning Benjamin on Jan- 
uary 8, 1862, of the imminence of a Union advance, the com- 
mander said: “The Northerners have justly comprehended that 
the seat of vitality of the Confederacy, if to be reached at all is 
by this route. It is now palpable that all the resources of that 
government will, if necessary, be employed to assure success on 
this line.”"’ The other shortcoming of the Confederacy which 
Johnston sought in a groping way to remedy was that of the 
dispersion of forces. Doubtless fearing to request too much at 
the expense of other theaters, he wrote with grave courtesy to 
the War Department: “If the public service would permit, I beg 
leave to suggest that a few regiments might be detached from 
the several armies in the field and ordered here, to be replaced 
by new levies.”'* And again to Adjutant General Cooper: “The 
enemy is now threatening a movement against Nashville, and 
against Forts Henry and Donelson. . . . The enemy will probably 
undertake no active operations in Missouri and may be content 
to hold our forces fast in their position on the Potomac for the 
remainder of the winter, but to suppose with the facilities of 
movement by water which the well filled rivers of the Ohio, 
Cumberland, and Tennessee give for active operations, that they 
will suspend them in Tennessee and Kentucky during the winter 
months is a delusion. All the resources of the Confederacy are 
now needed for the defence of Tennessee.”’* In other words, 
let the Confederate government strip quiet sectors of many of 
their troops in order to concentrate to meet the most obvious 
threat 
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By mid-November the Union generals in the West—Henry W. 
“Old Brains” Halleck, who had replaced Frémont in Missouri, 
Halleck’s relatively unknown subordinate, Grant, at Cairo, and 
Buell in Kentucky—were certain that Johnston lacked the strength 
to attack and that he must wait for them to commit their forces 
before he moved to parry the blow. This knowledge alone was 
an incalculable advantage, for it enabled the Northern command- 
ers to choose the time and place for their stroke. The tactical 
initiative had shifted from Johnston to his adversary, and the 
sands were running out on the static war in the West. 

The first Northern thrust against Johnston’s defenses came on 
November 7, when Grant landed above the town of Belmont, 
Missouri, just across the Mississippi from Columbus, with a force 
of about five thousand men. What initially had been envisioned 
as a demonstration quickly turned into a serious fight when Gen- 
eral Polk ferried troops across the river. After six hours of stiff 
combat Grant withdrew to his transports and sailed upstream to 
Cairo, leaving both sides to utter vociferous cries of victory. The 
lines of the two armies in the West remained undisturbed.”° 

Ten weeks after the battle of Belmont the Confederates in 
Kentucky suffered thir first defeat. General Zollicoffer early in 
January 1862, displaying more aggressiveness than discretion, 
moved his little army to Beech Grove on the north side of the 
Cumberland River.*!| Johnston had foreseen the hazard of just 
this move and on December 4 had written his impetuous subor- 
dinate to select a point from which he could observe the river 
“without crossing it.”** Zollicoffer replied on the tenth, saying 
that he inferred from his commander's letter that he should not 
have crossed the stream, but that since he lacked a sufficient 
number of boats to recross it, he could not then attempt the 
operation in the face of the enemy. In the meantime, another 
Southern general had entered the picture in eastern Kentucky. 
Major General George B. Crittenden, ordered by Jefferson Davis 
to take command of the area, set up his headquarters in Knox- 
ville on November 24. In his first instructions to Crittenden, 
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Johnston called attention to the fact that Zollicoffer lay with the 
enemy in front and the river behind, but he did not give specific 
instructions as to what Crittenden should do about it. This was 
a persistent characteristic and possibly a weakness of Johnston 
as a general; once he had turned over an area to a subordinate 
he withheld detailed orders, relying instead upon the officer's 
judgment as to what should be done at that point. This “mission- 
type” order works splendidly with lieutenants of great skill and 
daring, men like Thomas J. Jackson or Nathan Bedford Forrest, 
but with lesser soldiers it can be dangerous. 

Crittenden did not arrive in person at Zollicoffer’s position until 
early in January. When he did get there, he immediately began 
to prepare boats to recross the Cumberland. But he was too slow. 
On the eighteenth he wrote Johnston that he faced a superior 
enemy force and that he planned to fight where he was.” 

Meantime, the Federal commander had not ignored the situa- 
tion. On December 29 Buell had ordered Brigadier General 
George Thomas at Lebanon, Kentucky, to join the force of Briga- 
dier General Albin Schoepf, then near Somerset, in an assault 
on the Confederates under Crittenden. By January 17 Thomas 
was at Logan’s Cross Roads, ten miles from Zollicoffer’s camp, 
awaiting the arrival of Schoepf. 

Crittenden decided to attack Thomas while the Northern forces 
were divided by the rising waters of Fishing Creek. The Con- 
federates moved forward at midnight of January 18. Everything 
went wrong. The nearsighted Zollicoffer, clad in a white over- 
coat, was shot dead by a Federal whom he mistook for a Con- 
federate officer. In the fighting that followed, the Southern 
troops were defeated and driven back into their entrenchments. 
With great difficulty Crittenden got his disorganized army back 
across the Cumberland, abandoning artillery and supplies to the 
enemy.”* 

The battle of Fishing Creek, or Logan’s Cross Roads, was an 
ominous harbinger of things to come for the Confederates. Cum- 
berland Gap and the railway from Tennessee to Virginia were 
exposed to a possible Northern thrust, and the eastern flank of 
Johnston’s position at Bowling Green was seriously compromised. 
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The Confederate defeat in eastern Kentucky stirred Johnston 
to his most vehement request for reinforcements. He wrote Gen- 
eral Cooper that all of the resources of the Confederacy should 
be concentrated for the defense of Tennessee. Up to this point 
the only additional troops sent in response to his calls were two 
brigades from western Virginia, which had arrived at Bowling 
Green on January 5. This was not enough. 

Instead of sending the commander in the West the divisions 
he so desperately needed, Jefferson Davis sent him General P. G. 
T. Beauregard. The Confederate hero of Fort Sumter and Ma- 
nassas arrived at Johnston's headquarters in Bowling Green on 
February 4. With him he brought no soldiers, but instead a plan, 
conceived in Virginia from studying the Western theater, that 
called for concentrating most of the Confederate forces at Fort 
Henry and Fort Donelson. Beauregard would crush Grant in 
that area, then turn upon Buell. In other words, the Louisiana 
general would defeat the enemy “in detail.” But Beauregard had 
come to the West under the impression that Johnston’s army was 
far stronger than it actually was. When on the evening of his 
arrival Beauregard learned of the great disparity in the strength 
of the opposing armies, he was dismayed and declared that his 
presence was useless. With difficulty Johnston restrained him 
from returning immediately to Virginia.**” The next day Johnston 
and Beauregard inspected the defenses of Bowling Green, and 
the Louisianian’s spirits rose. 

By now the comparative strength of the armies in the West 
stood something like this: In and near Bowling Green under 
Major General William J. Hardee were 24,574 Confederates pres- 
ent for duty; at Columbus under Polk were 22,061; and at the 
Tennessee forts were approximately five thousand troops under 
Brigadier General Lloyd Tilghman. Thus Johnston had less than 
52,000 men available east of the Mississippi River. In Arkansas, 
under command of Major General Earl Van Dorn, were an ad- 
ditional twenty thousand Southern troops. Facing the Confed- 
erates was an alarming array of Union strength. Buell lay north 
of Bowling Green with over 73,000 men present for duty, while 
at Cairo and Paducah under Grant were an additional twenty 
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thousand troops. Scattered at various points in Missouri was the 
large Federal army under Halleck, who was Grant's superior. 
Beauregard estimated that thirty thousand of these Missouri sol- 
diers were in position to threaten the Confederate fortifications 
at Columbus, Kentucky. Johnston’s line in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee therefore faced numerical odds of well over two to one.** 

Eyen as the two Confederate generals examined the fortifica- 
tidns around Bowling Green, Grant was on the move toward 
Fort Henry on the Tennessee River. His plan was to land fifteen 
thousand troops above the fort and attack in concert with the 
gunboats of Flag Officer Andrew H. Foote. The Southern com- 
mander of the forts, Tilghman, had at his disposal over five 
thousand men, almost equally divided between the two positions. 
As early as the afternoon of February 4 Tilghman began to tele- 
graph Johnston of the enemy's landing operations and of their 
intention to attack. At midnight of the fifth he urged Johnston 
to send reinforcements quickly, that by so doing the Confederate 
commander could overwhelm his foe. On the morning of the 
sixth Tilghman ordered all but a handful of the troops in Fort 
Henry to retire to Fort Donelson, while he remained with his 


gunners to hold off the Federal assault as long as possible. At 
eleven o'clock that morning Foote opened fire upon Fort Henry, 
and three hours later, before Grant’s troops ever got into the 
action, Tilghman surrendered.** 

The fall of Fort Henry breached the very center of Johnston’s 
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line. This was not merely the loss of a fortress, from which the 
Confederates might fall back to the next ridge and establish a 
new position. The Tennessee River, an indestructible highway 
curving through western Tennessee, across the northeastern cor- 
ner Of Mississippi, and into northern Alabama, now lay open to 
the Federals. It was navigable to Northern gunboats and trans- 
ports as far as the Muscle Shoals at Florence, Alabama. The 
establishment in Tennessee of a defense in depth was virtually 
impossible to the Confederates, since strong enemy forces could 
be landed, reinforced, and supplied behind them. Within two 
days after the capture of Fort Henry a Union flotilla had recon- 
noitered as far as Florence. | 

Twenty years later Beauregard wrote an account of the West- 
erm campaign in which he said that during his inspection of the 
Kentucky defenses on February 5 he had urged upon Johnston 
the plan that had been formulated in Virginia, advising him to 
gather the preponderance of his army for a blow against Grant, 
leaving a much-reduced garrison at Columbus on the Mississippi, 
and only a small bridgehead north of the Barren River above 
Bowling Green. Johnston was said to have rejected this strategy 
on the ground that if he failed to defeat Grant in the center, he 
would be crushed between the armies of Grant and Buell, and 
that even if victorious over Grant, his weakened and disorganized 
divisions would be incapable of keeping Buell’s powerful army 
out of the vital city of Nashville.** 

No contemporary documentary evidence proves that Beaure- 
gard proposed these measures to Johnston; possibly this was an- 
other of the innumerable cases of post-bellum strategy that 
occupied the twilight years of so many Federal and Confederate 
generals. If, however, such a plan was feasible, whether or not 
it was set forth by Beauregard at the time, Johnston ought to 
have conceived and executed it. He was not ignorant of the 
military theory of concentration. It has been pointed out how 
he attempted to prevail upon the Richmond authorities to con- 
centrate their resources in the Mississippi Valley for a showdown 
with the Federals, while other sectors were relatively quiet. Fur- 
thermore, he had indicated his intentions in this respect in a 
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letter of October 17 to General Cooper: “[The enemy's] com- 
mand of the Ohio and all the navigable waters of Kentucky, and 
better means of transportation give them great facilities of con- 
centration: As my forces at neither this [Bowling Green] nor 
either of the other points threatened are more than sufficient to 
meet the force in front I cannot weaken either until the object 
of the enemy is fully pronounced.” Johnston obviously intended 
to concentrate his forces at what he considered the proper place 
at the proper time. 

Ought the Western armies to have been gathered at the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland river forts before the Federal advance 
began? Possibly they should have been, since this would have 
created a centrally located striking force capable of being moved 
by rail to the support of Columbus, or by water to the defense 
of Nashville. That this would have insured repulse of the in- 
vaders, however, does not by any means necessarily follow. John- 
ston had concentrated the majority of his troops at the points 
most seriously threatened by Federal strength. General Polk’s 
men at Columbus were menaced by the Federal army across the 
Mississippi, and Grant’s army at Cairo was only a few hours 
away. On the other flank, Buell threatened the Bowling Green 
position with an army over twice the strength of Johnston's force 
in that area. For the Confederate leader to have withdrawn the 
bulk of his troops from those points would appear simply to have 
thrown open the Mississippi River or the route to Nashville, be- 
cause Johnston's adversary was capable of pinning him down 
with an army larger than the entire Southern main body and 
flanking him at the same time with another equally as strong. 

Johnston's use in the letter of October 17 of the expression, “I 
cannot weaken either [position] until the object of the enemy is 
fully pronounced,” seems to have indicated his fear of a feint on 
the part of his opponent, designed to lure the Confederate leader 
out of position. If this is what Johnston had in mind, his thoughts 
were precisely parallel with those of President Abraham Lincoln. 
On January 13 the Union Chief Executive wrote to General Buell: 
“I state my general idea of this war to be that we have the greater 
numbers and the enemy has the greater facility of concentrating 
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forces upon points of collision; that we must fail unless we find 
some way of making our advantage overmatch his; and that this 
can only be done by menacing him with superior forces at differ- 
ent points at the same time, so that we can safely attack one or 
both if he makes no change; and if he weakens one to strengthen 
the other, forbear to attack the strengthened one, but seize and 
hold the weakened one, gaining so much. . . . Applying the prin- 
ciple to your case, my idea is that Halleck shall menace Columbus 
and ‘down-river’ generally, while you menace Bowling Green 
and East Tennessee. If the enemy shal] concentrate at Bowling 
Green do not retire from his front, yet do net fight him there 
either, but seize Columbus and East Tennessee, one or both, left 
exposed by the concentration at Bowling Green.”® The impli- 
cations of this strategy are clear. A reading of wartime messages 
makes it highly doubtful that any such co-ordination as Lincoln 
here recommended was possible between Halleck and Buell. 
But Johnston unfortunately did not have access to the Official 
Records. 


Perhaps the most likely possibility of destroying Grant’s army 
lay in acting upon Tilghman’s advice, in rushing most of the 


Bowling Green army to Fort Donelson as soon as the Federal 
landing on the Tennessee River was reported. The Confederate 
commander received word of the landing on February 5, and, 
had he ordered Tilghman to concentrate his troops at Fort Henry 
and make a determined stand for that position, Johnston might 
have been able to strike Grant in time to have saved the fort. 
This is, however, highly problematical. Again, such a plan would 
have meant abandoning to Buell’s massive army the road to 
Nashville in order to attempt to engage in the center a relatively 
small segment of the Union forces, which did not have to remain 
immobile there and be destroyed. Grant could have adopted 
Lincoln's formula; he could have withdrawn his troops in trans- 
ports as soon as Johnston’s buildup on the Cumberland River 
became apparent. 

Encouraged by easy success at Fort Henry, the Union com- 
manders immediately cast their eyes to Fort Donelson eleven 
miles to the east on the Cumberland River. If this stronghold 
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could be taken, the way to Nashville would be open and the 
center of Johnston's line would be irreparably broken. Shortly 
after the capture of Fort Henry, Grant wired Halleck: “I shall 
take and destroy Fort Donelson on the 8th, and return to Fort 
Henry.”*' Grave crisis confronted the Southern leader. 

On February 7, after receiving word of the loss of Fort Henry, 
the ranking generals at Bowling Green, Johnston, Beauregard, 
and Hardee, met at the Covington house, Beauregard’s quarters, 
to discuss the situation and to form a strategy for the immediate 
future. The plan adopted at this meeting, and embodied in a 
“memorandum of conference” by Beauregard, was based upon 
the premise that the line then occupied was untenable, and called 
for a general withdrawal of the Western army to undetermined 
positions south of the Tennessee River. Columbus, Bowling 
Green, and Fort Donelson were to be abandoned, and if neces- 
sary, Nashville was to be given up to the enemy. The two major 
wings of the army, the forces then at Columbus under Polk and 
those at Bowling Green under Johnston, were temporarily to act 
as independent armies, until they could be reunited. The eastern 
segment was to retire to Stevenson, Alabama, and “thence ac- 
cording to circumstances,” while the western force was to pull 
back to Humboldt and then to Grand Junction, Tennessee, in 
order to defend Memphis, and if that city could not be held, this 
army was to retreat southward to Grenada, Mississippi, and if 
necessary to Jackson. The Mississippi River was to be defended 
by a series of fortifications supported by Confederate gunboats: 
first by a desperate stand at Columbus, and then in succession 
at Island Number 10, Fort Pillow, and finally Memphis.” 

This clearly was a step of supreme gravity. It meant surrender- 
ing, at least temporarily, the states of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and obviously it would have profound effect on the morale and 
political inclination of those areas. The provisional, or “Con- 
federate,” governor of Kentucky, George W. Johnson, implored 
General Johnston not to abandon the forts, pointing out what 
was distressingly apparent, that this move would place the enemy 
“upon the vitals of the South” and “spread dismay over the whole 
Confederacy.”™ 
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But the commander had decided that he must withdraw from 
what he considered an untenable position in order to save his 
army to strike a blow under more favorable circumstances. Right 
or wrong as this decision may have been, tremendous moral 
courage was required in taking it, for Johnston was keenly aware 
of the furor and demoralization that it would produce. On Feb- 
ruary 11 the Bowling Green army began to evacuate that city, 
and by nightfall of the sixteenth it closed into Nashville. 

The February 7 memorandum said nothing about the nature 
of the defense of Fort Donelson but simply called the position 
“untenable.” On precisely this point Johnston made possibly the 
most grievous error of judgment of his career. Either the fort 
should have been defended with all the resources at his com- 
mand, in the hope that reinforcements would be rushed to the 
Cumberland River from all parts of the Confederacy, or it should 
have been stripped of all but a “sacrifice” garrison to fight as 
long as possible in order to cover the withdrawal of the Bowling 
Green army. Johnston did neither. In spite of the fact that he 
had previously declared that Fort Donelson could not be held, 
and had laid plans for the evacuation of his entire line, he now 
made the fatal decision to split his already inadequate force by 
sending Brigadier General Gideon Pillow from Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee, and Brigadier Generals John B. Floyd and Buckner from 
Russellville, Kentucky, into the stronghold with their men.” 
Floyd arrived on the morning of February 13 and took command 
of the 18,600 soldiers concentrated there. Johnston later wrote to 
Davis: “I determined to fight for Nashville at Donelson, and 
gave the best part of my army to do it.” There lay the rub, for 
this was a case of all or nothing at all. 

In the meantime, Grant was delayed in moving against Fort 
Donelson on the eighth as he had planned. Not until the morning 
of February 12 was he able to march out of Fort Henry, but he 
moved swiftly and by the next day had invested the Confederate 
position with about fifteen thousand men. Then followed a series 
of events that defy comparison in the annals of warfare, a mé- 
lange of courage and timidity, of resourcefulness and indecision, 
of brilliance and stupidity—a tactical comedy of errors turned 
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into high tragedy for the South. Floyd and Buckner doubted 
that the fort could be held, and a successful point-blank defense 
against Foote’s gunboats on the morning of the fourteenth failed 
to change their minds. The three generals decided to fight their 
way out of the trap and rejoin Johnston at Nashville, which was 
what he had instructed them to do, if necessary. Before day- 
break of the fifteenth, Pillow’s division struck the Federal line 
guarding the road to Nashville. He soon was joined by Buckner’s 
troops, and by early afternoon their combined forces had broken 
the enemy ranks and laid open the route of escape. To Buckner’s 
astonishment and over his vehement protest, Pillow then pro- 
posed to return to the fort. Floyd agreed first with one, then 
with the other, and finally ordered the entire army back into its 
old position. While the more realistic Buckner brooded over this 
turn of events, Floyd and Pillow exultantly telegraphed Johnston 
that the Confederates had won “victory complete and glorious.” 

As the night of the fifteenth wore on, the three generals bick- 
ered over the condition of their army. Gloomy over the knowl- 
edge that Grant had been reinforced, they exaggerated his 
strength and: concluded that surrender was their only course of 
action. With bewildering rapidity came that historic opéra bouffe 
transfer of command. Said Floyd, “General Pillow, I turn over 
the command.” Responded Pillow, “I pass it.”. And Buckner im- 
mediately sent for bugler, pen, ink, and paper in order to open 
negotiations for capitulation. Floyd and his Virginia troops left 
for Nashville by steamboat; Pillow and his staff crossed the river 
in a small boat and got away; and a then-obscure cavalry colonel, 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, led his command out through the icy 
backwaters and escaped.” 

Johnston is censurable for failing to go in person to Fort Donel- 
son, for his presence there might have saved most of the fifteen 
thousand Southern soldiers lost in the surrender. This failure 


was based upon an error of judgment second in gravity only to 
the decision to split his army. Johnston exaggerated the im- 
mediate threat of Buell’s large army and elected to remain with 
the wing of his own force that withdrew to Nashville. Floyd 
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proved unequal to the situation at Fort Donelson, and the army 
at that place was lost. 

Fort Donelson was surrendered to Grant on the morning of 
February 16, and both the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, 
open avenues into the heart of the western Confederacy, were in 
Union hands. One third of Johnston's entire army east of the 
Mississippi River was gone, captured in the ill-fated fortress. 
Nashville lay exposed and indefensible. The two wings of the 
army were almost two hundred miles apart, with a strong Union 
force between them and with powerful hostile columns advanc- 
ing upon both flanks. The Confederate army in the West faced 
disaster, 

In the 1880's General Beauregard claimed that at the historic 
conference in the Covington house he had again pressed upon 
Johnston the plan for concentrating against Grant at Fort Donel- 
son. Beauregard reasoned that the fort could have been saved 
and the crumbling Confederate line re-established if Johnston 
had rushed most of the Bowling Green army to Fort Donelson, 
leaving only a skeleton force to delay Buell. This feat could have 
been accomplished by February 10, according to Beauregard. 
If so, Grant's isolated army of fifteen thousand men could have 
been annihilated or captured by the Confederate force of ap- 
proximately twice this strength. With Grant’s army destroyed, 
said Beauregard, Buell would not have dared undertake an of- 
fensive against Johnston.” 

No contemporary evidence has been unearthed to substantiate 
Beauregard’s claim of having offered this alternative to the policy 
of withdrawal outlined in the February 7 memorandum. On the 
other hand, on two later occasions Johnston, who was by the 
unreserved testimony of his friends and acquaintances a man of 
undeviating honesty, stated that Beauregard had accepted his 
own analysis of the strategic situation. On the day after the 
Covington house conference the commanding general wrote to 
Benjamin: “Genls Beauregard and Hardee are equally with my- 
self impressed with the necessity of withdrawing our force from 
this line at once.”** And a month later to Jefferson Davis: “I. . . 
laid . . . before [Beauregard] my views for the future, in which 
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he entirely concurred, and sent me a memorandum of our con- 
ference, a copy of which I send to you.””* A distinguished biog- 
rapher of the Creole general believes that he may indeed have 
mentioned the plan for concentrating at Fort Donelson, but that 
he did not urge it with the pertinacity which his memory seemed 
to indicate.” 

Again, however, regardless of whether or not Beauregard °c- 
tually made the proposal, the supreme question remains: Weuld 
a strategy of concentration at Fort Donelson, after the fall of 
Fort Henry, have been successful? Most historians are of the 
opinion that it might have been, and some go so far as to imply 
strongly that it would have been. The persistence of the criticism 
of Johnston for failing to follow this procedure makes pertinent 
a closer examination of events and decisions leading to the cap- 
ture of the fort. 

Could Johnston have moved the bulk of his army to Fort Don- 
elson in time to have met Grant? He possibly could have col- 
lected sufficient rolling stock in West Tennessee to have trans- 
ferred his troops by rail from Bowling Green to a position within 
a short march of the fort.*” If all had gone precisely according to 
schedule, which with the relatively untrained army and inade- 
quate rail facilities at Johnston's disposal would seem almost 
beyond belief, he might have been able to close into the fort on 
the tenth. But where was Grant at that time? Not at Fort 
Donelson, but still in Fort Henry, for his move had been delayed 
by high water. The Confederate army would have another ten 
miles to walk before reaching the outworks of Fort Henry—an- 
other half day’s march. The column probably could not have 
covered this distance and deployed for an assault before nightfall 
of the eleventh. 
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Even without the unpredictable caprice of nature that held 
Grant in Fort Henry until the twelfth, one is hardly justified in 
concluding that Johnston would have found the Federal army at 
Fort Donelson by the time he got his entire force there on the 
tenth. Such a conclusion could be based only on the premise 
that the Northern commander could have been kept ignorant of 
the Confederate build-up at Fort Donelson, or that he would 
have been so obliging as to remain exposed to attack in the open 
by overwhelming numbers. Grant very easily could have with- 
drawn into Fort Henry and established a defensive position. Or 
he could have retired from the area altogether, had he felt it 
absolutely necessary. He had done so at Belmont when faced 
with too great odds." 

The fact that Grant was unable because of high water to move 
out of Fort Henry on schedule raises the interesting point: Could 
Johnston have assaulted a position so nearly surrounded by 
water? Ina letter of February 8 explaining his delay, Grant said: 
“At present we are periectly locked in by high water and bad 
roads, and prevented from acting offensively as I should like to 
do. The banks are higher at the water's edge than farther back, 
leaving a wide margin of low land to bridge over before anything 
can be done inland. The bad state of the roads will then prevent 
the transportation of baggage or artillery.”"** Not until the morn- 
ing of February 12 was the Union column able to march upon 


Fort Donelson, and then only after constructing a causeway 
across the water. Critics of Johnston have neglected to explain 
how he would have deployed and attacked through a barrier 
that proved so serious to the simple movement of a column. 
Although Grant initially approached Fort Donelson with only 
fifteen thousand men, he had considerably more at his disposal. 
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A force of 2,500 men was left to garrison Fort Henry under the 
command of Brigadier General Lew Wallace.** These troops 
would have been available to Grant if Johnston had attacked 
him at Fort Henry, thus giving the Federal leader a total strength 
of 17,500 soldiers. And during the night of February 11, before 
Grant left for Fort Donelson, six regiments arrived on transports 
to reinforce him. These were sent around by boat to the Cum- 
berland River and did not join in the attack until later.“* But 
they also would have been added to the defense of Fort Henry 
if the Confederates had moved against that place. By morning 
of February 12, Johnston’s force of somewhere between 25,000 
and 30,000 would have faced an army of approximately 22,500, 
entrenched in Fort Henry, surrounded by water, with flanks and 
rear secure on the Tennessee River, and with lines of supply and 
reinforcement maintained by gunboats and transports. 

The suggestion has been offered that Halleck would not have 
dared send reinforcements to Grant if Johnston had ordered Polk 
to threaten Cairo or Paducah from Columbus. This may be, but 
it is purely speculative. Halleck had sufficient troops in Missouri 
to have sent aid to Grant and still have held the positions on the 
Ohio. More to the point is the fact that most of the critical early 
reinforcements did not come from Halleck, anyway; four of the 
six regiments that arrived at Fort Henry during the night of Feb- 
ruary 11 were from Buell’s army. 

Even if Grant’s army had included only the 17,500 men initially 
at Fort Henry, Johnston’s chances of destroying him by a coup 
de main appear to have been slight. A force of thirty thousand 
men simply lacks the strength to overwhelm in one charge a 
steadfast defense by a group this numerous, unless it can be 
taken at some extraordinary disadvantage. General Beauregard 
three years later at Petersburg would stand off far greater odds 
for four days. That these Northern soldiers, if attacked, would 
have fought courageously, and that General Grant would have 
clung desperately to his bridgehead, is beyond challenge. One 
may reasonably believe that they could have converted the battle 
into a prolonged siege. 


4% Grant, Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, 152 
44 Offic ial Records, Ser. 1, Vol. VII, 612; see also Johnston, “Defense of Genl 
AS. Johnston against the Strictures of Genl Beauregard.” 
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In the meantime, Buell’s army presumably would be ponder- 
ously on the move toward Nashville or Fort Donelson. If John- 
ston should fail to annihilate or capture Grant in one terrific 
stroke, Buell could smite the Confederate army from the rear 
and destroy it.“° Or he could detach a number of brigades and 
send them down the Ohio to reinforce Grant's beleaguered troops. 
Or he could do both, for his army was strong enough to slough 
off an entire division and still have no fear of an attack in the 
open by the Confederates. This is what Buell set about to do. 

Reinforcements were ordered by Buell to Grant, but were 
halted upon receipt of news of the capture of Fort Donelson.” 
Four regiments from Buell’s army did, however, join Grant be- 
tween the fall of Fort Henry and the move against Fort Donel- 
son.’ In addition to these, Buell’s Fourth Division, minus one 
brigade, boarded transports on the Ohio on February 13 and 
reached Fort Donelson after Buckner’s capitulation.** 

Grant's army meanwhile was steadily increased by the arrival 
of reinforcements from Halleck, so that at the time of the Con- 
federate surrender on the sixteenth, Grant had 27,000 men at 
his disposal. Later that day additional troops joined him. All 


of these would have been thrown against Johnston if he had 
failed to destroy Grant at Fort Henry with one rush. This com- 
bination of circumstances indicates that Beauregard’s plan, how- 
ever sound in theory, failed to take into account many of the 
realities of the situation and offered little true hope of success. 


45 Beauregard estimated that Buell could have joined Grant at Fort Donelson 
in ten days. One may argue that Buell was too indecisive, or too dilatory, to have 
moved with dispatch, This is possibly true, but Johnston had no way of knowing 
it at that time, and Buell’s messages to McClellan and Halleck indicated every 
intention of pursuing his adversary with determination. On February 1 he wrote 
McClellan: “You will naturally expect to know what I propose to do. . . . It is 
to move at once against Bowling Green, in combination with an attack up the 
Tennessee and Cumberland and an effective demonstration against Columbus, 
each in sufficient force to do its work with the enemy's force divided.” Official 
Records, Ser. 1, Vol. VII, 932. Four days later: “I propose to move [on Bowling 
Green] at once.” [bid., 585. On February 8 he wrote Halleck that he would send 
every man necessary to rescue Grant's army, if it should come to that. Ibid., 937. 

6 [hid., 940-41 

47 These were the Thirty-first and Forty-fourth Indiana Infantry and the Sev- 
enteenth and Twenty-fifth Kentucky infantry. Ibid., 169, 461, 578, 612; Henry 
M. Cist, The Army of the Cumberland (New York, 1882), 25-26. 

4S Cist, The Army of the Cumberland, 25. 
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To Johnston it appeared that even if he should defeat Grant, 
his own shattered and disorganized units could do little to stop 
Buell’s juggernaut, or to hold the forts against the additional 
forces approaching them. The Confederate commander decided 
that the odds against him were too heavy and that the only way 
to save his army for continued resistance was to withdraw south 
of the Tennessee River. 

General Grant wrote in his memoirs that Johnston ought to 
have brought his entire Bowling Green army to Fort Donelson; 
that the final result could not have been worse, even if the Con- 
federate general and all his troops had been captured there. 
Grant's assertion may be true, but it could be made only by one 
who had lived to see the outcome of the Western campaign.‘ 
Johnston had quite another result in mind when he decided to 
abandon the position. 

The Tennessee forts and the states of Kentucky and Tennessee 
were therefore lost. Johnston did not exhibit the audacity that 
many strategists believe was demanded by the urgency of the 
situation. Their criticism may be valid, for a captain faced with 
great odds must take great risks. This, Johnston was at the mo- 
ment unwilling to do. His critics, on the other hand, have dwelt 
upon this failure and have vastly exaggerated the probability of 
success that would have followed a more aggressive plan of 
action. The flaw in their logic appears to lie in the groundless 
assumption that no matter what Johnston might have done, the 
Union generals would have persisted in the very course that they 
in fact did follow. This type of reasoning is based upon a knowl- 
edge of events that Johnston could not possibly have possessed; 
it makes retrospective strategy invincible. 


4% Grant, Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, 166 
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By HOLMAN HAMILTON 


s 
= SouTHuern Hisroricat ASSOCIATION MET AT THE 
Washington Duke Hotel in Durham, North Carolina, on Novem- 
ber 15-17, 1956. Breakfast, luncheon, and dinner gatherings were 
six in number, and other sessions nineteen. Discussions ranged 
from “Economic Aspects of the Southern Colonies” to “The Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919.” There can be no comprehensive rec- 
ord of all the conversations, exchanges of ideas, and renewals of 
friendship which give significance and pleasure to the S.H.A. 
fraternity. Frequently expressed, however, was the widely shared 
appreciation of the careful planning and heartwarming gracious- 
ness of the ladies and gentlemen who were on home grounds. 
Southern hospitality was at its best in the party given by Duke 
University and the University of North Carolina, and in the tea 
and the luncheon sponsored by Duke. These were high points in 
the experience of the Local Arrangements Committee's guests. 
Socially, nothing could have been finer. And who is to say that 
the genesis of many a first-rate article or book cannot be traced to 
such occasions as surely as to meetings where papers are read? 
The papers, too, unquestionably maintained the standards of 
excellence established in the past. Continuing the Memphis tradi- 
tion, some seventy-five European and English historians met for 
breakfast on Thursday morning, November 15, with Ross H. 
McLean of Emory University presiding. Oron J. Hale of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia spoke briefly and forcibly on “History and the 
Changing Curriculum in School and College—A Personal Ap- 
praisal.” Alluding to the tide of students that is about to engulf 
the colleges, he suggested changes in graduate study that might 
facilitate the training of teachers. With an eye to arrangements 
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for 1957, E. Malcolm Carroll was elected chairman; J. Wesley 
Hoffman, vice-chairman; and Robert B. Holtman, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

“The Old South and Foreign Affairs” was the theme of one of 
the four 10 a.m. sessions on Thursday. With Robert A. Brent of 
Wofford College in the chair, Edwin M. Gaines of the University 
of Virginia shed “New Light on the Chesapeake-Leopard Affair.” 
George M. Brooke, Jr., of the Virginia Military Institute read a 
paper on “The Role of the United States Navy in the Suppression 
of the African Slave Trade,” and Roman J. Zorn of the University 
of Wisconsin, Green Bay Extension Center, on “Criminal Extradi- 
tion Versus the Canadian Haven for Fugitive Slaves.” The first 
two papers treated naval relations of the United States and Great 
Britain at a time when Britain was the stronger at sea, and the 
second and third were linked by the slavery topic. All three re- 
flected extensive research in relatively untouched fields. James 
A. Rawley of Sweet Briar College, the discussion leader, found 
refreshing the fact that international rather than domestic aspects 
of Southern history had been stressed in this part of the program. 

David L. Smiley of Wake Forest College presided over the dis- 
cussion of “Problems of Civil War and Reconstruction.” Under 
the title of “General R. E. Lee’s Unwritten History of the Army 
of Northern Virginia,” Allen W. Moger of Washington and Lee 
University attributed Lee’s failure to produce his account to 
procrastination, ill health, and unwillingness to place his ex-sub- 
ordinates in a bad light. Otis A. Singletary, University of Texas, 
illustrated “The Race Riot as a Political Technique During Recon- 
struction” by three case studies—riots occurring in Clinton, Mis- 
sissippi, Hamburg, South Carolina, and Waterproof, Louisiana. 
He graphically related these events to the restoration of Southern 
whites’ unhampered control of their state governments. Ana- 
lyzing “The Union League in the Civil War,” Clement M. Sil- 
vestro of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin concluded that 
the leagues were the militant arm of the Republican party, and 
were utilized to guarantee Republican majorities. Richard D. 
Younger, University of Houston, contributed an effective critique. 

Approximately eighty persons attended the Woodrow Wilson 
session at which Edward Younger of the University of Virginia 
presided. Using evidence taken from shorthand notes of Gov- 
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ernor Wilson's 1912 campaign speeches, John W. Davidson of the 
University of Maryland showed that Wilson’s New Freedom 
anticipated action of the federal government to bring about social 
reforms and to advance social justice. Robert E. Quirk of Indiana 
University vigorously criticized Wilson’s role in the Tampico In- 
cident, but said that the overall objectives and ultimate results 
of Wilson’s Mexican policy were desirable. In the role of dis- 
cussant, George C. Osborn of the University of Florida empha- 
sized the paradox in the usual interpretation of Wilson as both an 
inflexible leader and a compromiser. 

Frederick D. Schneider of Vanderbilt University opened the 
discussion of “The Commonwealth in the Twentieth Century” 
with his findings on “Laurier and Canadian Nationhood.” Out- 
lining the development of Canada’s external relations with Britain 
and the United States, he underscored the similarity between Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s views of Canada’s position within the British 
Commonwealth and the later Balfour Declaration. In “The 
Labour Government and the Independence of India,’ James L. 
Godfrey of the University of North Carolina described the Attlee 
government's negotiations with rival Moslem and Hindu factions. 
Although the British withdrew within their own set time limit, 
Professor Godfrey pointed out that affairs were never firmly in 
British hands. John R. Hubbard, Tulane University, presided. 
The discussion leader was David Farr of Carleton College, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. Comments from the floor were made by David 
Ogg of Oxford University and by J. R. Pole of University College, 
London. 

Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Carolina was 
chairman at the subscription luncheon Thursday noon in the 
Washington Duke Ball Room. “The American Historical Associa- 
tion and the South, 1884-1913" was the subject of David D. Van 
Tassel, University of Texas, who traced the association’s early 
promotion of the “scientific” study of Southern history. Stimu- 
lating the collection of manuscripts, the care of archives, and the 
publication of bibliographies, the A.H.A. opened the pages of its 
Review to Southern history and Southern historians and often at 
its annual meetings devoted special attention to the South. Pro- 
fessor Van Tassel said that the very existence of a national 
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organization interested in a certain kind of history in the $outhern 
states, through which continent-wide recognition might be gained, 
encouraged professional work consonant with its own standards. 
The needs and aid of Southern members in turn broadened the 
association's activities and contributed to its growth. 

On Thursday afternoon, Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., of Davidson 
College presided over a session on the New South. As discussion 
leader, Horace S. Merrill of the University of Maryland pointed 
to a unifying theme, “What Happened to the Old Whigs?,” the 
title of the paper of Thomas B. Alexander, Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege. In “Alexander K. McClure, Pennsylvania Promoter of the 
New South,” William H. Russell of Geneva College told the story 
of a man who interpreted the South to the North so sympatheti- 
cally that Tennessee’s governor ordered the capitol flag flown at 
half-mast when McClure died. Mr. Alexander ascribed such 
understanding to ex-Whigs’ intersectional co-operation for the 
economic good of the South. John E. Wiltz of the University of 
Kentucky demonstrated that the 1895 gubernatorial election in 
the Bluegrass State marked the collapse of the old Kentucky 
political structure, in advance of the McKinley-Bryan campaign. 
Professor Merrill related this election to the presence of too much 
Whig influence in years between the Civil War's inception and 
the 1890's. 

Some 200 members and guests heard LeRoy P. Graf of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Irvin G. Wyllie of the University of Mis- 
souri, and Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky par- 
ticipate in a social history program. With Hugh T. Lefler of the 
University of North Carolina presiding, Professor Graf specified 
the number, nature, and content of college courses currently of- 
fered in social history. Part of his paper was based on data pre- 
pared by Henry L. Swint of Vanderbilt University, who could not 
appear on the program because of illness. Professor Wyllie em- 
phasized social history's importance, its relation to general history, 
and the need for more research in the field. In Professor Eaton's 
view, not enough attention has been paid to personalities in this 
area of study, and the impact on America of the social history of 
other countries has likewise been neglected. The speakers agreed, 
as did almost a score of persons speaking from the floor, that 
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social history is not altogether formless, without plan, or “chaos 
floating in chaos.” 

Joseph H. Parks of Birmingham-Southern College served as 
chairman of a session devoted to ante bellum biography. Edward 
M. Steel, Jr., of West Virginia University led off with a succinct 
narration and interpretation of Thomas Butler King’s 1849 Cali- 
fornia mission. King, a Georgia Whig, became involved in an 
attempt to remove the issue of slavery in the territories from con- 
gressional debate, his Western agency proving to be a turning 
point in King’s career. In “Hinton Rowan Helper and The Im- 
pending Crisis,” Hugh C. Bailey of Howard College dealt not only 
with Helper’s statistical comparison of Southern and Northern 
society but with his promotion of social revolution and his in- 
fluence on the coming of the Civil War. Discussing “Henry Stuart 
Foote: Forgotten Unionist of the Fifties,” John E. Gonzales of 
Mississippi Southern College reviewed Foote’s part in the Wash- 
ington drama of 1850, the Mississippi struggle of 1850-51, and 
aspects of the 1854-61 period as a whole. Gerald M. Capers of 
Tulane University made incisive comment on the era when King, 
Helper, and Foote were active. 

In a session devoted to “Bolivia and Its Neighbors,” Latin 
Americanists heard Charles W. Arnade of Florida State University 
on “Casimiro Olafieta and the Creation of Bolivia,” and Mark Van 
Aken of the University of California, Berkeley, on “The Mon- 
archical Plot of Juan José Flores, 1842-1848.” Research in little- 
used documents enabled Professor Arnade to present a fresh in- 
terpretation of Olafeta’s role in the separation of Bolivia from 
Spain, Argentina, and Peru. Professor Van Aken demonstrated 
that the plot of Flores, the Ecuadorian caudillo, was a serious 
threat to peace in South America and had international ramifica- 
tions of importance. John Tate Lanning of Duke University pre- 
sided. Commenting on the papers, Harris G. Warren of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi expressed the belief that Olafieta was a 
more significant figure than Flores, whose schemes he considered 
unrealistic. 

Thomas D. Clark of the University of Kentucky, national vice- 
president of Phi Alpha Theta, presided at Thursday evening’s 
subscription dinner sponsored by that fraternity. Louis D. Rubin, 
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Jr., associate editor of the Richmond News Leader, depicted “An 
Image of the South” with emphasis on Southern historical experi- 
ence. Southerners, he said, are likely to have an acute sense of 
the past and an awareness of history when New Yorkers, Chi- 
cagoans, and Detroiters are thinking of the immediate. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Rubin, Southern people have concentrated on being 
rather than on doing, and he posed the problem of a region trying 
to retain its old rural and small-town values in a modern indus- 
trial world. “Realism and Fantasy in Southern Humor” provided 
Arlin Turner of Duke University with an opportunity to relate 
the native idiom, tall tales, and rich imagery of early Southerners 
to the novels and short stories of later times. Mark Twain, Erskine 
Caldwell, and William Faulkner were cited as benefiting from 
the earthiness of such sinners against the taste of their day as 
Johnson Jones Hooper and George Washington Harris. 

“Editing the Papers of Great Men” was the theme at one of the 
Friday morning sessions, with attention focused on plans for pub- 
lishing the writings of three Southern leaders. Robert L. Meri- 
wether, University of South Carolina, analyzed problems he has 
faced in connection with the projected 15-volume edition of the 
papers of John C. Calhoun, the first volume of which is expected 
to appear in 1957. James F. Hopkins of the University of Ken- 
tucky then described the arrangements for, and progress to date 
on, a multi-volume edition of the Henry Clay papers of which 
he has charge. William H. Runge, University of Virginia Library, 
followed with an announcement of joint sponsorship by the Uni- 
versities of Virginia and Chicago of a 22-volume publication of 
James Madison’s collected writings. Philip M. Hamer, executive 
director of the National Historical Publications Commission, pre- 
sided and led the discussion—emphasizing the co-operative char- 
acter of these and similar projects. 

John P. Harrison of the Rockefeller Foundation presided over 
a session featuring “Inter-American Views.” Manoel S. Cardozo, 
Catholic University of America, presented a survey of North 
American reaction to Negro slavery in Brazil taken from travel 
literature of the Dom Pedro II period. He concluded that preju- 
dice shaped opinions of the Brazilian scene, in the northern part 
of the hemisphere, and that in fact the Brazilians handled their 
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emancipation problem well. In “Latin America Surveys the Mexi- 
can Empire,” Alfred Jackson Hanna of Rollins College traced 
national attitudes toward the French intervention, basing his 
paper on archival materials from Latin America, France, and the 
United States. As discussion leader, Alan K. Manchester of Duke 
University asked for clarification of the motives of Napoleon III. 
The Hanna interpretation was that the French emperor proposed 
to re-establish monarchy as a means of upgrading Mexico, and 
Spanish America in general, against further United States political 
and economic expansion. 

Provocative ideas were examined in the crowded “Aspects of 
European Historiography” session, with the American Historical 
Review's managing editor, Boyd C. Shafer, in the chair. In “The 
Periodization of European History,” John F. Ramsey of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama observed that the ancient, medieval, and 
modern divisions have been outmoded by new knowledge and 
new interpretations. He advocated revision of dividing lines, 
based on the conclusion that Roman institutions continued longer 
than is customarily supposed, and that the real break between 
medieval thinking and the modern outlook came not with the 
Renaissance but with seventeenth-century scientific develop- 
ments. Georg G. Iggers of the University of Arkansas then gave 
a paper on recent philosophers of history—Danilevsky, Spengler, 
Toynbee, Sorokin, Berdyaev, and Schubart—who rejected un- 
ilinear progress and criticized the empirico-rational approach to 
historical data. Professor Iggers held that these modern philoso- 
phers fell into contradictions and other errors as grave as those 
of the theorists of progress. The commentator, Ernest William 
Nelson of Duke University, agreed in the main with the Iggers 
thesis but took issue with Professor Ramsey's contention that the 
Renaissance represented no break with medievalism. 

The discussion of “Twentieth Century Southern Politics,” over 
which Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., of Vanderbilt University pre- 
sided, was opened by Mrs. Wilma Dykeman Stokely of Newport, 
Tennessee. In her astute treatment of “Southern Demagogues,” 
Mrs. Stokely ranged widely over the post-1900 historical scene. 
Stating that demagoguery is by no means an exclusively Southern 
phenomenon, she noted that Southern representatives of the 
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species have generally been more colorful, obvious, and lasting 
than their non-Southern brethren. The second paper, “Political 
Trends in the Border States, 1932-1952,” was read by John Fenton 
of Tulane University. His was a carefully-documented analysis 
of economic and demographic developments in the area of his 
study. Predicating his commentary chiefly on Mrs. Stokely’s 
essay, Reinhard H. Luthin of New York City estimated the in- 
fluence of Northern as well as Southern demagogues on twentieth- 
century America. 

At the annual business meeting of the Association, on Friday 
noon, a highlight was the presentation of the first Charles S. 
Sydnor Award for the best book in Southern history. Joseph H. 
Parks of Birmingham-Southern College, author of General Ed- 
mund Kirby Smith, C.S.A., was the recipient. William B. Hessel- 
tine of the University of Wisconsin made the announcement as 
chairman of the Sydnor Award Committee. The annual report of 
Secretary-Treasurer Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky, 
was accorded every degree of reception with the possible omis- 
sion of an allegro whistle. The presidential address of James W. 
Patton of the University of North Carolina (the feature of the 
annual dinner on Friday evening) was regarded by many mem- 
bers as one of the best papers of its kind in Association annals. 
Since both the address and the report are published in this issue 
of the Journal, resumés of them here are unnecessary. 

On Friday afternoon, Arthur W. Thompson of the University 
of Florida was in charge of the joint session of the Southeastern 
American Studies Association and the Southern Historical As- 
sociation. Assessing the topic “The 1890’s—Watershed of Ameri- 
can Civilization?” were Charles A. Barker of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Thomas C. Cochran of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Oscar Handlin of Harvard University. All appeared to agree 
that the concept was an interesting one, and each speaker offered 
examples which at first glance gave some substance to the thesis. 
But in Professor Barker's examination of the American scene, Pro- 
fessor Cochran's treatment of corporate developments, and Pro- 
fessor Handlin’s broad survey of professionalization and science, 
there was also substantial agreement that the watershed thesis 
should not be taken too literally. In his comments, Carl Bode of 
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the University of Maryland suggested that, despite its limitations, 
the concept of the 1890's as a watershed could still be regarded 
as a fruitful literary allusion. Merle E. Curti, University of Wis- 
consin, concluded the program and generally sustained the more 
critical view of the watershed idea. 

Frank L. Byrne of the University of Wisconsin opened Friday's 
Civil War session with an account of Libby Prison. He dealt with 
the problems of sanitation, supplies, cooking, and the delivery of 
packages from the North. John G. Barrett of the Virginia Military 
Institute explained William T. Sherman’s purpose in “Total War 
as Applied to the Carolinas” as strategic rather than vindictive. 
He added that, although Sherman considered his campaign an 
attack on Lee, the latter's defeat was due less to Sherman’s 
scorched earth policy than to deficiencies in Confederate trans- 
portation. In “Confederate Logistics: The Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment,” William Windham of Middle Tennessee Teachers Col- 
lege told of efforts to secure supplies, establish manufacturing, 
obtain funds, and carry on trade with Mexico and the North. 
The discussion leader, John K. Bettersworth of Mississippi State 
College, admitted that Civil War historians are in high cotton 
and anticipated large yields in the next decade. He praised unim- 
passioned analyses of frequently-overlooked aspects of the war. 
Rembert W. Patrick, University of Florida, presided. 

Bernadotte E. Schmitt served as chairman when European his- 
torians read papers on the 1919 Paris Peace Conference. C. Jay 
Smith, Jr., of the University of Georgia declared that the “legend” 
of the secret treaties of 1914-17 maligned the Allies’ diplomats, 
their real aims being moderate, conservative, and devoted to the 
restoration of the balance of power. D. Creighton Sossomon, 
Memphis State College, reviewed the press relations at the Peace 
Conference, contending that diplomats’ “leaks” and reporters’ 
energies insured publicity for successive decisions as they were 
made; “the Conference was officially secret but actually open 
from beginning to end.” Philip A. Walker of Mississippi Southern 
College, in a study of “Self-Determination in the Versailles 
Treaty,” described the procedures by which boundaries and 
especially the Polish-German boundary were drawn. G. Bernard 
Noble, chief of the Department of State’s Historical Division, led 
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the discussion by challenging the thesis of Professor Smith. 

With “Slavery in Seventeenth Century Virginia: Some Hy- 
potheses and a Few Detailed Studies,” Robert D. Ronsheim of 
Cadiz, Ohio, began the discussion of “Economic Aspects of the 
Southern Colonies.” Mr. Ronsheim questioned whether Negroes’ 
status in early Virginia could ever be positively established, but he 
was of the opinion that the evidence favors slavery. More im- 
portant, he thought, were the relationship of plantation size to 
labor force (white or Negro) and the determination of when the 
large plantations decisively affected the labor system. Scrutiniz- 
ing “Economic Fluctuations in Eighteenth Century Virginia,” 
John M. Hemphill II of Colonial Williamsburg showed that the 
direction of capital flow between England and America was vital 
in determining prosperity and depression in Virginia. He related 
this condition to the British financial crisis of 1772-74 and Virginia 
planters’ revolutionary activity. In “The Economic Role of Eight- 
eenth Century Williamsburg,” James H. Soltow of Russell Sage 
College pictured Williamsburg as an economic center with the 
institution of merchants’ “Meetings” coincident with court ses- 
sions. The town seryed as a money market where bills of ex- 
change were sold, and where the rate of exchange between 
English and Virginia pounds was determined. Lawrence W. 
Towner of the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
presided and also led the discussion. 

On Saturday morning, Minnie Clare Boyd of Mississippi State 
College for Women chaired a session on the South and the Jack- 
son Period. In “The First Class Hotel and the Age of the Com- 
mon Man,” Doris F. King of Stephen F. Austin College stressed 
the part played by hotels on the democratization process and on 
the elevation of average Americans’ standards of living. W. Mag- 
ruder Drake of Southwestern Louisiana Institute equated the 
Mississippi Constitutional Convention of 1832 with the general 
trends of the era, and with the advance of political democracy in 
the state. Ernest M. Lander, Jr., of Clemson College developed 
the play for political advantage in “The Calhoun-Preston Feud, 
1836-1842.” Charles G. Sellers, Jr., of Princeton University served 
as the discussion leader. 

“Thought and Action in the Nineteenth Century German 
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World” was the topic for Europeanists on Saturday. Robert W. 
Rieke of The Citadel dealt with the difficulties and theories of 
“Leading Liberals of South Germany Prior to 1848.” South Ger- 
many, he observed, was the only German environment favorable 
to liberalism, and the South German leadership was instrumental 
in formulating the political program of 1848. William A. Jenks, 
Washington and Lee University, explained the deterioration in 
the relations of Count Taaffe and the German liberals in Austria 
from 1879 to 1881. According to Professor Jenks, it was then that 
liberals threw away their chance to work with moderate Czechs 
and Slovenes for a long-range solution of Habsburg problems. 
Earl R. Beck of Florida State University presided. Enno E. 
Kraehe, University of Kentucky, connected the two papers and 
developed other ideas on the origins and nature of German 
liberalism. 

Gilbert T. Stephenson of Pendleton, North Carolina, president 
of the North Carolina State Literary and Historical Association, 
acted as chairman of his group’s joint session with the Southern 
Historical Association. Daniel J. Whitener of Appalachian State 
Teachers College covered historical activities and interests in 
North Carolina to the year 1900, when the statewide association 
was established. Past achievements and current work of the State 
Department of Archives and History were discussed by Henry S. 
Stroupe of Wake Forest College. Richard Walser, North Carolina 
State College, described the various literary and historical awards 
presented annually in the state. The discussion was led by 
Christopher Crittenden of the State Department of Archives and 
History. 

The setting for all the Saturday sessions was the Duke campus, 
where some 250 members and guests attended the delightful 
complimentary luncheon tendered by Duke University on Satur- 
day noon. With Paul H. Clyde presiding, Vice-President Paul M. 
Gross of Duke spoke on “Grist for the Humanities Mill,” pointing 
out that everybody loves humanities but it is easier to raise money 
for machines than for men. He was followed by Parke Rouse, Jr., 
executive director of Virginia’s 350th Anniversary Commission, 
who sketched plans for the Jamestown Festival of 1957—a year- 
long panorama of commemorative events. Mr. Rouse said that 
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primary emphasis will be given the landmarks of Virginia’s “his- 
torical triangle”—“the tranquil island of Jamestown, the storied 
beauty of Williamsburg, and the battlefield of Yorktown.” 

William B. Hamilton of Duke University served as chairman of 
the Committee on Local Arrangements. His associates included 
Joel G. Colton, Alexander DeConde, Robert F. Durden, Richard 
L. Watson, and Robert H. Woody of Duke University; Christo- 
pher Crittenden of the North Carolina Department of Archives 
and History; James L. Godfrey, Hugh T. Lefler, and J. Carlyle 
Sitterson of the University of North Carolina, and Gilbert T. 
Stephenson of the North Carolina State Literary and Historical 
Association. Ollinger Crenshaw of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity was chairman of the Program Committee. Harold T. 
Parker of Duke and Leon F. Sensabaugh of Washington and Lee 
were responsible for the European and Latin American sessions, 
respectively. Other members of the committee were Allen J. 
Going of the University of Alabama and Holman Hamilton of the 
University of Kentucky. 





Annual Report of the 


Secretary- Treasurer 


By BENNETT H. WALL 


Pics RESPECT FOR THE TRADITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN 
Historical Association tells me that I should interlace the report 
on financial conditions and the status of the membership with 
enough material to indicate that my compensation was earned 
and not a gratuity. For the Durham meeting such a report was 
drafted and read. 

Generally 1956 was a busy year in all phases of Association 
activity. Membership remained relatively constant; delinquents 
were replaced by new members. Payment of dues fluctuated as 
always. It was apparent early in the year that errors in the mail- 
ing of form letters while irritating to the members were more 
effective in the dues collecting procedures than adherence to the 
system of first sending collection cards to be followed by dunning 
letters. As the financial statement shows, despite certain expenses 
of the non-recurring type during the year, the Association is 
still in good financial condition. However, it should be pointed 
out that recent increases in the labor and paper costs of printing 
the Journal may present problems in the near future. 

The University of Kentucky deserves the thanks of the Associa- 
tion for its continued sponsorship of the Journal. Professor 
Thomas D. Clark stands ready at all times to keep this arrange- 
ment functioning. Early in 1956 Professor Clark located storage 
space for more than two thousand Journals that were found in 
the library at Louisiana State University. These Journals not 
only increased the stock of back files belonging to the Associa- 
tion, but rendered obsolete the inventory of the stock of back 
numbers compiled in 1952 by the secretary. Professor Clark’s 
assistance in adding a fourth storage area to the three already 
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in use was invaluable. Few members of the Association are 
aware of the demands of our Association on its sponsors; nor 
are many aware of the constant pressure that can be created by 
the problems of storing eight hundred issues each year, of need 
for office space, and increased financial stringency involving the 
sponsor's aid in financing the Association. The University of 
Kentucky, President Frank G. Dickey, and Professor Clark all 
deserve the thanks of those interested in Association affairs. 

On January 1, 1956, there were 1951 members. On December 
31, 1956, there were 1938 members in the forty-eight states and 
fifteen foreign countries. As a result of the first billing about 
eight hundred members responded, including approximately 
three hundred libraries. A second request prodded four hundred 
brethren to the point of remission. The results of this billing 
program, other than time and expense, were more than four 
hundred members dropped as delinquents; twenty-seven resigna- 
tions, including five libraries; nine dropped because they left no 
traceable address. All but two hundred and twelve of the 
delinquents have paid. Among the twenty-seven who resigned 
there were four charter members of the Association. Several 
members solicited warm words of praise for payment of dues 
on time—possibly a precedent-shattering event for them. 

The deaths of six members were reported during the year: 
G. Arthur Cook of Montgomery, Alabama; Russell Ferguson of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; ex-Association president Frank L. 
Owsley of University, Alabama; Alfred H. Stone of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi; Benjamin Thomas of Springfield, Illinois; and Harry L. 
Watson of Greenwood, South Carolina. 

The 1938 members current of the Association at the end of 
the year consisted of 1668 old members and 238 new members 
who joined during the year. The old members consist of 529 
libraries; 25 life members; 73 exchanges and 1041 regulars. The 
new members recruited in 1956 may be classified as 137 new 
regular; 33 new library; 68 new student. There are also 32 for- 
eign members. States with more than one hundred members are 
Tennessee, 160; North Carolina, 155; Alabama, 131; Texas, 123; 
Georgia, 122; Virginia, 115. 

Chairman Malcolm C. McMillan and his committee on mem- 
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bership did a magnificent job during the year. They deserve the 
thanks of the entire Association. The two hundred and thirty- 
eight new members recruited were found in most of the states. 
The following members of the committee led in selling the virtues 
of the Association: Leonard Curry of the University of Kentucky; 
John S. Ezell of the University of Oklahoma; William H. Master- 
son of Rice Institute and Henry S. Stroupe of Wake Forest Col- 
lege. 

There is no validity to the charges that some state memberships 
were being artificially padded by so-called prestige one-year 
memberships. The average number of years that those members 
who are delinquent have belonged is five and of those who re- 
signed is eight years. No state lost membership out of propor- 
tion to its 1955 enrollment. It would appear that the difficulty 
lies in perfecting a successful and painless device for extracting 
$4.00 from academicians. 

During the year the Association participated in a number of 
affairs. On February 16 Rembert W. Patrick represented the 
Association at the inauguration of Julius Wayne Reitz as presi- 
dent of the University of Florida. James W. Patton represented 
the Association at the inauguration of Joseph Clarke Robert as 
president of Hampden-Sydney College on March 23, 1956. Mrs. 
Carolyn Daniel Wallace represented the Association at the inaug- 
uration of William H. Plemmons as president of the Appalachian 
State College on April 24. 

At the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
in Pittsburgh on April 19, 20 and 21 our Association participated 
in a joint session presided over by James W. Patton. The subject 
of this joint session was “Progressive Thinkers of the New South.” 
Papers were read by Herbert J. Doherty on “Alexander J. Me- 
Kelvay”; by Allen J. Going on “Edgar Gardner Murphy”; and 
by Louis R. Harlan on “The Southern Education Board and the 
Race Issue in Public Education.” 

The Association met jointly with the American Historical As- 
sociation at St. Louis on December 29, 1956. Robert S. Henry 
presided and papers were read by John R. Alden of Duke Uni- 
versity on “The Emerging South, 1775-1789” and Thomas P. Ab- 
ernethy of the University of Virginia on “The Yazoo Land Com- 
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panies of 1789.” Franklin A. Doty of the University of Florida 
discussed these papers. 

Editor England through the acting editor, Will D. Gilliam, Jr., 
nominated for the Board of Editors, and the council approved on 
Wednesday evening, November 14, William Ransom Hogan of 
Tulane University and J. Carlyle Sitterson of the University of 
North Carolina for four-year terms to replace James W. Silver 
and Joseph H. Parks whose terms have expired. At the business 
session on November 16 Robert S. Henry was elected president 
and Walter B. Posey vice-president. James L. Godfrey and Wil- 
liam B. Hesseltine were elected to the Executive Council replac- 
ing John R. Hubbard and Allen J. Going whose terms expired. 

The office of the secretary ran as usual this year, though no 
such verse was received as came last year. However, much 
occurred to keep me and the staff busy. For example, the council 
adopted in 1955 a trial system of preferential balloting to render 
assistance and to guide, but not to bind, the nominating com- 
mittee. This ballot was printed with the dues card with instruc- 
tions marked plainly. Only 116 members out of 1440 eligible 
responded and only 48 of that number completed the ballot. 
Despite instructions to mail the card directly to chairman Rem- 
bert W. Patrick, 21 of the marked ballots were sent to me. As 
usual some errors both human and mechanical occurred. One 
or more completely blank cards escaped the jaundiced eyes of 
the ever-vigilant staff. Member William T. Golden returned his 
blank cards on January 3, 1956, with the remark, “Please send 
me one less mysterious and relieve my curiosity.” One far North- 
woods cynic returned his card and indicated complete satisfac- 
tion with the work of the secretary by filling in the secretary's 
name for vice-president for Ist and 2nd choice and also for Ist 
and 2nd choice for the executive council. This ingenious but 
imaginative person nominated for the non-American field none 
other than the late Joe Stalin. Perhaps since this was in writing 
I stand, in the light of current legal procedures, guilty by associa- 
tion. Several wags sent their cards to me suggesting that I col- 
lect a few more and vote for them. Fewer than 10 per cent of 
the members voted in this testing of their interest in the Asso- 
ciation’s affairs. They voted for 71 different individuals for vice- 
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president, 114 different individuals for the council, and 67 dif- 
ferent individuals for a non-American council member. Remember 
that this variety was possible within the 116 ballots. The 
council voted on Wednesday, November 14, to continue this 
balloting and to encourage the members to indicate their choices 
by letters to the nominating committee. Members who are in- 
terested in maintaining, or in their opinion improving, the calibre 
and distinction of the officials of the Association are encouraged 
to ballot and to write directly to the chairman of the nominating 
committee. For 1957 the chairman is Frontis W. Johnston of 
Davidson College. 

Members changing addresses in order to keep up with their 
learned periodicals blaze faint paths to the post office. Some 
who do try to cooperate act in haste and we have to search until 
the small hours. Failure to keep us informed on address changes 
piles up work and increases our operating expenses more and 
more. 

The post office is revolving with such motor-like efficiency that 
no two mailing supervisors agree on the interpretation of the 
latest directives and this continues to complicate matters. It is 
possible that such official uncertainty costs the Association many 
dollars annually. When we think we know the rules some offi- 
cials display a new flash of summit-like wisdom and veer off in 
new directions. For example, during William H. Townsend's 
illness in 1956 for some reason unknown to him, to me, and to 
the post office, some dues payments plainly addressed to me 
were delivered to him at his home. In his letter to me, written 
while convalescing, ‘Townsend wrote that they were “delivered 
to my home for some unaccountable reason after having first 
been delivered to the Church of the Good Shepherd.” The sec- 
retary does not intend to check the churches of Kentucky to 
see if some of the other delinquents’ dues suffered the same fate. 

At its session of Wednesday, November 14, the Executive 
Council confirmed Houston, Texas, as the meeting place for 
1957. The Rice Hotel will be the headquarters and the dates 
are November 7, 8, and 9. Nashville, Tennessee, was selected 
as the meeting place for November 6, 7, and 8, 1958. Details 
of these meetings will appear from time to time in the notes 
section of the Journal. 
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In November 1955 the Council voted to establish a book award 
of $500.00 to be known as the Charles $. Sydnor Award. This 
was to be presented at the 1956 meeting and in alternate years 
thereafter for the best book on Southern history for each two- 
year period commencing with 1954. At that time President Bell 
I. Wiley appointed a committee composed of William B. Hessel- 
tine, chairman, Lester J. Cappon, and Harris G. Warren to study 
the volumes published in 1954 and 1955. The committee awarded 
this prize to Joseph H. Parks, Birmingham-Southern College, for 
his biography of General Edmund Kirby Smith, C.S.A. The 
council also established an award of $100.00 for the best article 
printed in the Journal of Southern History (presidential addresses 
excluded) in 1955 and 1956 and in alternate years thereafter, 
to be known as the Charles W. Ramsdell Award. President Pat- 
ton has appointed a committee consisting of David M. Potter of 
Yale University, Robert H. Woody of Duke University, and 
Joseph J. Mathews of Emory University to select the winner of 
the Ramsdell prize. Their decision will be announced at the 
Houston meeting. 

I now take this opportunity to express my appreciation to the 
members of the committees for excellent codperation. 1 would 
also like to thank James W. Patton for his patience and tolerance; 
M. C. McMillan of the membership committee for his hard work 
and full codéperation; W. B. Hamilton of the local arrangements 
committee for full and complete willingness to do anything 
necessary to have a good meeting; Richard Watson and _ his 
assistants for an excellent performance at the registration desk; 
and Holman Hamilton of the program committee for taking over 
at a late hour the direction of the program at the convention, in 
the unavoidable absence of the program chairman, Ollinger W. 
Crenshaw. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1956 
Balance as of December 31, 1955: 
Investments: 

1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F $3,700.00 

7 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F @ $740.00 ......0..000...... 5,180.00 
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1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F 
3 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series J, @ $720.00 
Interest accrued but not collected 
1944-1955 
Total Investments $12,809.50 


Checking account, First National Bank, 
Lexington, Ky. (December 31, 1955) 3,141.24 
Total balance, December 31, 1955 $15,950.74 


Receipts, January 1-December 31, 1956: 
Annual dues collected 
Sale of reprints and back numbers of 
Journal of Southern History 
Advertising in Program and Journal 
and Exhibit Rent 
Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued 
but not collected, 1956 
Total receipts $ 8,717.48 
Total to be accounted for $24,668.22 


Disbursements, January 1-December 
31, 1956 
For Printing: 

February, May, and August, 1956 

Journal of Southern History ......84,124.00 
Index, title page, and cover 

Volume XXI 320.00 
1955 and 1956 convention pro- 

grams, envelopes, brochures, 

stationery and other printing .... 1,212. 
Total printing RCRA te MES TE PERLEE RE $ 5,656.24 

Other Disbursements: 

Bond Purchased jell $ 440.00 
Mailing Deposits ......0..0.00........ 220.00 
Office Supplies cides Tan 
Typewriter trade-in difference .... 117.00 
Charles S. Sydnor Prize 500.00 
Stamps for mailing hotel reserva- 

tion cards, segregation 

pamphlets and miscellaneous ..... 154.00 
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Freight and express 
Telephone and telegraph 
Univ. of Ky. Stenographic Bureau 
for plates and addressing 
Journal 
Artist W. K. Hubbell for 
I CI, eieicisiceicnicincisienionne 12.50 
Refunds on overpaid and 
cancelled accounts 
Charges and expenses advertising 
booths at convention and 
other convention charges .......... 143.35 
State bank tax 
Clerical and stenographic 
assistance 
Postal and mailing accounts 
officials and committees 
Lists purchased 
Southern Humanities Conference 
Membership 1956 and 1957 .... 20.00 


Total miscellaneous expenses 


Other expenses: 
Secretary's compensation 
Total other expenses . 
Total disbursements $ 9,970.27 
Balance as of December 1, 1956 .... $14,697.95 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 
Investments: 
1 Series F Bond $3,700.00 
6 Series F Bonds @ $740.00 4,440.00 
5 Series J Bonds @ $720.00 3,600.00 
1 Series F Bond 370.00 
Interest accrued but not collected 
1945-1956 
Total investments ...............00000006 $13,417.50 
Checking account, First National Bank, 
Lexington, Ky. (Dec. 31, 1956) 1,280.45 
$14,697.95 





Notes and Documents 


WRITERS OF ANONYMOUS ARTICLES IN 
THE FARMER’S REGISTER 


By EDMUND RUFFIN 


a J]. G. pe Routnac HAMILTON FOUND THIS DOCU- 
ment in one of the volumes of a set of The Farmer's Register 
which he purchased from a descendant of Asbury Dickins, who 
thought it had belonged to him or to his son Francis Dickins. 
How the manuscript, in Ruffin’s unmistakable handwriting, de- 
signed for N. F. Cabell came into the possession of either of the 
Dickins was not known. It is now filed with the Edmund Ruffin 
Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University of North Car- 
olina. At the Journal's request Professor Hamilton prepared the 
following introductory note. 

Edmund Ruffin (1794-1865) was a native of Virginia, who in 
1813 assumed charge of a plantation left to him by his father. 
The soil of the farm, and generally of central and eastern Virginia, 
was depleted by single-crop planting and bad methods of plowing 
and cultivation. Faced with ruin, as were and had been thousands 
of Virginia farmers, with little knowledge or experience but with 
abundant enterprise and energy, Ruffin determined to solve the 
problem. A close observer, he noted that sorrel and pine always 
grew on poor lands where calcareous earths were missing. Taking 
a hint from Sir Humphry Davy’s Elements of Agricultural Chem- 
istry, he began to experiment with marl and reached the conclu- 
sion that the soil reduced by harmful cultivation had become 
“acid” and could not retain manures. Once this condition was 
corrected by the use of marl, fertility would be restored by the 
use of fertilizers, crop rotation, drainage, and proper plowing. 

His theories and results were published in 1818, and he entered 
upon a notable career in agricultural research and education. His 
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Essay on Calcareous Manures began the work, and in 1833 he 
began publication of the Farmer's Register which ran for ten 
years. He was active in the establishment of agricultural societies; 
he wrote and spoke much on agricultural improvement; he con- 
ducted agricultural surveys of South Carolina, Alabama, and 
lower North Carolina and published his experiences and findings. 
He was the outstanding agricultural investigator in the South and 
exerted a wide influence upon Southern farming. 


List of the Writers (so far as known to the editor) of anony- 
mous articles in the Farmers’ Register. Made out by Edmund 
Ruffin, for N. F. Cabell esq. 

N. B. The communications or selected articles to which the 
names of the writers were annexed, are not here mentioned. Also 
all the editorial articles, (designated by “leaded” type, or other- 
wise, ) are omitted in this list—as every line of every article which 
appeared as editorial in all the ten volumes, were wholly written 
by the sole editor, Edmund Ruffin—who also was the writer of 
many anonymous communications, which will be stated as his in 
this list. 


Vol. I. 36. Agricultural Review—Slavery 


page & Emancipation—Edmund 
1. General Description of Vir- Ruffin. 


ginia. (reprint.) James E. 4g 
Heath. 

17. Memoranda of the General 
System of cultivation & im- 
provement practiced by 
Fielding Lewis, of Wyanoke 
—E. Ruffin. 

Grafting the White Mul- 59. Extracts from Editors Cor- 
berry—signed “A.B.C”—W. S. respondence—On Guinea 
Masten Grass—Dr. Wm. Westmore, 

33. Specific Manures—clover— of King William. 
field peas—Thomas Cocke, 59.—Do—Subscribers & Marl- 
Pr.Geo. J. T. Kilby, Nansemond. 

35. Increased Product of corn 5. Economy & management of 
from Marling—signed “Ed- Bees. Translated from the 
mund Harrison” overseer of French by Edmund Ruffin 
the writer, Thomas Cocke. (& J. K. Horsburgh in part). 


.Harvest Management. 
George E. Harrison, of Bran- 
don. 


9. Experiments on the early 
gathering of corn—Ed. Ruf- 
fin. 
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76. 


§3. 
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Supplementary Chapter to 
“Essay on Calcareous Ma- 
nures”—Edmund Ruffin. 
Experiment to test the pos- 
sibility of Wheat degenerat- 
ing into cheat—Edmund Ruf- 
fin. 

Leaves from a Traveller's 
Note Book. Ed. Ruffin. 


. Introduction to Operation of 


Poor Laws on Agricultural 
Interests (A.B.)—Ed. Ruffin. 


. Fragment of Conversation— 


Ed. Ruffin. 


. Remedy for the Gapes and 


Snuffles in Young Turkeys, 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Ruffin) 
Cocke—of Evergreen. 


. Sorrel growing on Marl—Ro. 


McCandlish. 


. Answer—Edmund Ruffin. 
~Private Correspondence— 


Filth affecting health, E. B. 


Crenshaw, Hanover. 


.Caleareous manures in cen- 


tral Va.—W. S. Morton. 


. Pine Leaves on Marl—H. H. 


Cocke. 


. Silk Culture—Buller Cocke, 


Surry. 


.New Mode of Raising As- 


paragus—D. Galt, Wmsburg. 


. Experiments & observations 


on the fermentation of ma- 
nures. (J. B.)—Ed. Ruffin. 
Report on Agricultural Pre- 
miums. Ed. Ruffin. 


2. Streets paved with Shells.— 


Saml. Mordecai. 


3.Importance of geological 


knowledge to Agriculturists. 


155. 


158. 


159. 


183. 


154. 


185. 


—G. W. Featherstonhangh. 
Tide-water district of Va.— 
(Mockjack) Augustine Dab- 
ney. 

Queries respecting Sassafras. 
—Ed. Ruffin. 

Distemper among Cattle.— 
W. S. Morton. 

Remarks on First No. of Far. 
Reg. Dr. J. B. Beekman. 
Extracts from Private Cor- 
respondence. H. Meade. 
Do.—artificial grasses—Dr. 
Robert Archer, (Elizabeth 
City 


. Do.—Grazing & fence laws— 


Wm. Foote, Fairfax. 


. Do. (from New York.) J. K. 


Paulding. 


. Do.—(King George) E. T. 


Tayloe. 


. Do—Cheap Farming. Judge 


Coalter. 


. Slaves of Hunger ( Introduc- 


tion) Edmund Ruffin. 


.Effects of removing the 


flowers & stems of the Potato 
(Translation) Ed. Ruffin. 


.Influence of Parentage on 


194. 
195. 
200. 
202. 
203. 
203. 


breeding stock.—W. S. Mor- 
ton. 

(J. P.) John Page. 

James E. Heath. 

Ed. Ruffin. 

(R.N.) Ed. Ruffin. 

(D ) Aug. Dabney. 

(C.) J. W. Campbell. 

Song of the Bees, written by 
Mrs. Hormans, of Washing- 
ton, while insane. 
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203. Rake &c.—G. E. Harrison & 
Gen. Elisha Boyd. 

204. George E. Champion (S. 
Ca.) 

212. Conn—Wm. Foote. 

212. Commercial Report (X)—S. 
Mordecai. 

213. Translation—Ed. Ruffin. 

214. Dr. W. I. Dupuy. 

215. S. Mordecai. 

216. Correspondence—W. S. Mor- 
ton. 

216. E. F. Noel. 

216. Gama Grass. N. Herbemont 
—S.C. 

. Nottoway—W. I. Dupuy. 
Buck wheat &c. W. West- 
more. 

217. Marengo. Richard Cocke. 
218. To rice-growers—W. Car- 


michael. 


232. Pr. Geo. Ed. Ruffin. 


257. Trans. Edmund Ruffin jun. 
258. Geo. Champion. 

268. Trans. by Agnes Ruffin. 
270. James M. Garnett. 

271. Collier H. Minge. 

273. Ed. Ruffin. 

275. (S.) Edmund Ruffin. 

275. (H. C.) Hill Carter. 

276. G. E. Holt. 

277. (a planter) James T. Deas. 
279. G. E. Holt. 

281. (J.B.) Ed: Ruffin. 

282. J. W. Campbell. 

283. Aug. Dabney. 

289. Frederick Harris. 

315. J. M. Garnett. 

316. S. Mordecai. 

325. Moth Weevil, Ed. Ruffin. 
336. Trans. E. Ruffin. 


340. Ed. Ruffin. 

343. J. W.Campbell. 

346. E. Ruffin. 

348. Mrs. Susan A. Poole. 
348. Queries, J. M. Garnett. 
348. (H) G. E. Harrison. 
349. Fairfax, W. Foote. 

350. Meades’ Cattle—W. I. 
Dupuy. 

Richmond, John Wickham. 
Prince Edward, W. S. 
Morton. 

Dr. John Bachman. 

383. (X.) S. Mordecai. 

385. Ed. Ruffin. 

890. Trans. E. Ruffin. 

391. (F.H.) Fred. Harris. 
391. Buck wheat(trans) E. 
Ruffin. 

(S.) W. S. Simpson. 
394. (A.N.) Andrew Nicol, 
396. Law of Enclosures, E. Ruffin. 
398. J. K. Horsburgh. 

400. T. McRobert. 

400. Clover &c W. S. Morton. 
401. Wild pea vines & Gama 
grass, W. S. Morton. 
Marling, W. B. Westmore. 
Ed: Ruffin. 

G. W. Featherstonhaugh. 
Tr. E. Ruffin. 

T. B. Anderson. 

(E.R.) Ed: Ruffin. 

(X) S. Mordecai. 

Dr. J. P. Beekman. 

449. N. F. Cabell. 

450. W. I. Dupuy. 

452. W. T. Cocke. 

452. Theo. McRobert. 
409[459?] H. H. Cocke. 

461. (J.H.S.) John H. Steger. 


350. 
350. 


356. 


394. 


401. 
402. 
432. 
435. 
435. 
436. 
445 
446. 
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463. (Moth Weevil) E. Ruffin. 611. Geo. Champion. 
464. Introductory—E. Ruffin. 612. Sylva—Prof. E. Graham. 
467. Memoranda &c. E. Ruffin. 613. J. M. Garnett. 
173. Wm. Smith. 616. Mrs. Susan A. Pool. 
485. R. R. Barton. 618. [Remarks] E. Ruffin. 
488. J. B. Cocke. 619. New York, J. K. Paulding. 
488. Hodejah Meade. 620. G. Champion, 622 do. 
. W. Foote. 628. (C) Fred. Clarke. 
. Gloucester, J. Tabb. 630. (Halifax N. C.) Wm. R. 
. Pr. Edw., W. S. Morton. Smith sen. 
. Arabic Work, Prof. 631. (Albemarle ) Prof. 
Blattermann. Blattermann. 
J. P. Beekman. 632. Tobacco. Th. Watkins. 
.(X) S. Mordecai—All future 633. Theo. A. Feild. 
“Commercial Reports signed 635. (J. W.) John Wickham. 
X also by S. Mordecai. 637. E. Ruffin. 
5. Prof. Blattermann. 638. Hodejah Meade. 
. Tucker Carrington. 639. F. Clarke. 
529. Wm. Smith. 639. (P.P.) Peter Porter. 
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Volume X 
page 
6. E.R. 
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94. E. Ruffin jr. 
140. T. S. Pleasants. 
144. James Deas. 
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213. W. Carmichael. 
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304. W. Foote. 
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366. J. H. Hammond. 
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414. E. R. jun. 
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Book Reviews 


Travels in the Old South: A Bibliography. Volume 1, The Formative 
Years, 1527-1783: From the Spanish Exploration through the 
American Revolution; Volume Il, The Expanding South, 1750- 
1825: The Ohio Valley and the Cotton Frontier. Edited by 
Thomas D. Clark. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. 
Pp. xix, 330; xv, 292. The two-volume set: $20.00. ) 


Every historian who has tried to describe or interpret phases of the 
Southern past has felt the need of using graphic descriptions or sound 
observations from the accounts of travelers and sojourners who visited 
the states, cities or localities of that widely-variant land. But the 
travel literature of the region is extensive and the historian was usually 
not well enough acquainted with these travelers and sojourners and 
their works to use them effectively. To provide a general working 
bibliography and critical appraisal of this literature, a group of South- 
ern historians began over a dozen years ago the gigantic task of listing 
and evaluating the principal travel accounts dealing with the several 
sections of the South at specific periods. The first installment of this 
bibliography covers the period 1527 to 1825, is organized under seven 
divisions prepared by seven practicing historians, and includes more 
than 1150 separate titles. 

“Spanish Travel in the South, 1527-1750” (volume I, part 1), is 
edited by A. B. Thomas and includes 27 titles. The exploration of the 
lands bordering the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico was the first 
step in the process of European expansion into the region. Most of the 
accounts included were written by explorers and they reveal the con- 
temporary knowledge of the geography of the area, describe native 
Indian cultures, and do much to explain the intense international 
rivalries for occupation and control. The editor wisely included only 
the major published accounts for it would have been an impossible 
task to have surveyed the great mass of unpublished reports of gen- 
erals, admirals, missionaries and colonial governors which are still 
reposing in the archives of Spain, Cuba and Mexico, as well as in the 
archival centers of the United States. 

“The Southern Colonies, 1600-1750” (volume I, part 2), is edited by 
Hugh T. Lefler and includes 183 titles. The great majority of these 
travelers were English, either from the colonies or the mother country, 
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but there were more than a sprinkling of Spanish, French, Germans 
and Dutch. By vocation they were preachers and missionaries, gover- 
nors or other government officials, merchants, land speculators, sur- 
veyors, and there were a trio of poets, a playwright, Anthony Ashton 
the actor, a novelist and an indented servant. Most of them visited 
but one or two of the colonies but they described natural history, 
Indians, hardships of travel, agriculture, manufacturing and industry, 
medicine, religion, government, and other subjects, with but few 
remarks about white servitude, Negro slavery, education or Southern 
cookery. 

“The South During Two Wars, 1750-1783” (volume I, part 3), is 
edited by Lester Cappon and includes 331 titles. This part falls 
naturally into three periods—the French and Indian War, the pre- 
Revolutionary years, and the War for Independence. Geographical 
descriptions dominate the first two periods when it would seem that 
much of the individual traveler's information was gleaned from earlier 
works. Considerable attention is devoted to the history of the various 
colonies. Few of the authors journeyed much beyond a single colony, 
though a few, like William Bartram, traveled over a broader area. 
Military accounts dominate the period of revolution, sprinkled here 
and there with a few journals of civilians. 

“The Ohio Valley Frontier, 1750-1825” (volume II, part 1), is edited 
by John D. Barnhart and includes 71 titles. An astonishing variety of 
travelers from most of the nations of Western Europe visited the Ohio 
Valley during this period and comparatively few of them “realized that 
frontier life was an adaptation to natural conditions, that simplicity 
and lack of culture were not permanent, that beneath the rough ex- 
terior were humanity and idealism,” and that the frontier brand of 
democracy aimed at overcoming the injustices of the Eastern states 
or European nations from which the settlers had come. American 
travelers represented almost as wide a variety, though their accounts 
of the area were considerably less critical in tone. 

“The Post Revolutionary War South, 1783-1805” (volume II, part 2), 
is edited by William B. Hamilton and includes 132 titles. As Hamilton 
writes in his “Introduction,” it would be assumed that the major purpose 
of the foreign travelers of this period would be to “explain the work- 
ings of this new republic,” but with few exceptions they told little 
about the young nation and nothing at all of the workings of local 
governments. They were loquacious, however, in describing emotional 
religious sects, Mount Vernon and Washington, conditions of travel, 
and social habits and customs. Hamilton has performed a valuable 
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service in re-evaluating some of the most frequently-praised accounts. 

“The Lower Southern Frontier, 1806-1825" (volume II, part 3), 
is edited by Walter B. Posey and includes 178 titles. The majority 
of travelers in this period and in this section moved along the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers between Pittsburgh and New Orleans or coast- 
wise along the Atlantic seaboard as far south as Savannah. The best 
accounts cover the period to 1812. Many of the descriptions were 
written by sojourners rather than travelers—preachers, businessmen, 
frontiersmen, or land speculators. Many of the accounts of foreigners 
are marked, as Posey writes in his “Introduction,” by an awareness of 
“the peculiarities of the inhabitants, the presence of slavery, the rich- 
ness of the soil, and the possibilities of growth and expansion in the 
vast territories.” 

“The South in Expansion, 1816-1825” (volume II, part 4), is edited 
by Culver H. Smith and includes 239 titles. The form of the travel 
accounts of this period varies considerably more than for the previous 
periods, for there are mixtures of description and history, immigrant 
guides, diaries, series of “letters” (in some cases merely a literary 
device ), and one which is in the form of a poem. The foreigner was 
much interested in possible social experiments, land investments, and 
economic opportunities for the immigrant. During the first few years 
of the period he was moderately hostile to Americans, a feeling which 
gradually subsided, and with few exceptions never accepted or even 
condoned the institution of slavery. 

The two volumes are remarkably well balanced in the high quality 
of the entries, in identifying the individual authors, and in describing 
and critically evaluating their works. This reviewer, however, would 
have appreciated a more systematically complete presentation of the 
brief author biographies and of their itineraries. Travels in the Old 
South: A Bibliography is a monumental achievement which demon- 
strates the careful planning and prodigious labors of general editor 
Clark and the individual contributors. 


Louisiana State University Epwin ApaMs Davis 


Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1545. By Thomas W. Streeter. Part I, 
Texas Imprints, Volume I, 1817-1538; Volume II, 1839-1845. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. lxxii, 616. Map, 
illustrations, appendixes. $20.00. ) 


Many years ago Victor H. Paltsits, himself an able bibliographer, 
made the comment that “Anyone can compile a list, many can make 
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a catalogue, but very few can agonize to bring forth a bibliography.” 
With this, the first part of his Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1845, Mr. 
Streeter has earned for himself a place among Paltsits’ select few; but 
one gets the impression from his “Introduction” that instead of agoniz- 
ing he has thoroughly enjoyed the work which was required. Starting 
more than forty years ago as a collector of Texana, he conceived the 
idea in 1927 of compiling a critical bibliography of the books, broad- 
sides, and maps relating to Texas printed after the terminal date of 
Henry RK. Wagners The Spanish Southwest, 1542-1794, and before the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. 

These two volumes, constituting Part I of that bibliography, list 694 
items printed during the fifty-year period in what is now Texas and 
give the location of copies of 560 of them. Part II will list materials 
on Texas printed during the same period in what is now Mexico; and 
Part III will list those appearing in the United States and in Europe. 
The fact that Mr. Streeter has already found some twelve hundred 
items in the last two categories (336 printed in Mexico and 870 in the 
United States and Europe ) indicates that the completed work will run 
to at least five volumes. 

Whatever the length, a continuation of the quality of scholarship dis- 
played in these two volumes will make this work the most impressive 
bibliographical monument in existence for any similar region or period 
of time. With the assiduity and patience of a professional detective 
Mr. Streeter has followed every possible clue to a Texas imprint of the 
period—through newspaper files, manuscript collections, and published 
records—and has discovered and verified more than three times the 
number recorded in any previous list. The detailed descriptions of the 
individual pieces whose location is known are based on personal exami- 
nation by him or his assistants in more than eighty depositories 
throughout the United States and in Mexico. In those cases where 
copies have not been found, full data are supplied on the source of 
information concerning them, and wherever possible contemporary 
descriptions are quoted. Although Mr. Streeter modestly predicts 
that new items are bound to be discovered after the publication of 
this bibliography, it seems safe to say that no amount of future search 
is likely to change materially the record which he has compiled. 

But this bibliography is much more than a simple record and 
description of Texas imprints. Accompanying each entry is a scholarly 
note which not only identifies authors, editors, and printers but also 
provides information on the historical setting of the individual items, 
their relationship to each other, and their significance in Texas history. 
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In many instances these notes present newly discovered facts which 
serve to correct previously accepted errors or to throw new light on 
obscure points in the history of the period. Especially noteworthy is 
the thirty-page essay entitled “A Brief Sketch of Printing in Texas 
through the year 1845” (Vol. I, pp. xxxi-lxi), which so far surpasses 
all earlier work on that subject that it will unquestionably become the 
standard authority. Invaluable, also, is the annotated list ( Appendix 
A) of 101 newspapers “published or proposed for publication in Texas 
from 1813 through 1845,” with a record of the location of files, in vary- 
ing degrees of completeness, of the 57 papers for which copies have 
been found. 


In format, these two volumes are appropriately designed in matters 
of type size and style, handsomely printed, and durably bound. They 
are remarkably free from typographical errors, the only slip of any 
importance being the date 1839 instead of 1829 for the publication of 
the Mexican Advocate (Vol. Il, p. 538). The two indexes, one of 
printers, presses, and their imprints, and the other an excellent ana- 
lytical index of authors, subjects, and titles, have obviously been pre- 


pared with care and precision. By means of their topical entries the 
intelligent user should be able to single out the pertinent material on 
any particular subject with a minimum of difficulty. In short, this part 
of the work alone provides an indispensable bibliographical tool for 
every serious student of Texas history, and the completion of the re- 
maining volumes will of course greatly enhance its value. 


Tulane University WituraM C, BInkLey 


Carl Becker: On History & the Climate of Opinion. By Charlotte Wat- 
kins Smith. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. 
xiv, 225. Bibliography. $3.75.) 


aaa 
Charles McLean Andrews: A Study in American Historical Writing. 


By A. S. Eisenstadt. Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Num- 
ber 588. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. xx, 
273. Frontispiece, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The two historians whose historiography is under review completed 
their work long enough ago to permit scholarly appraisals of their 
contributions to historical thought. Hitherto, Carl Becker has received 
more attention than Charles M. Andrews. Leo Gershoy, George Sabine, 
Louis Gottschalk, and Guy Stanton Ford published articles some years 
ago; two graduate students, Carl Horwich at Wayne University and 
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David Hawke at Wisconsin, evaluated Becker in master’s theses; Perez 
Zagorin contributed “Professor Becker's Two Histories: A Skeptical 
Fallacy” to the October 1956 American Historical Review; and Dr. 
Gershoy replied in the same issue of that periodical with “Zagorin’s 
Interpretation of Becker: Some Observations.” Sketches of Andrews 
appeared soon after his death in 1943, but the most substantial evalua- 
tion of his historiography, before the present book, was Dr. Eisen- 
stadt’s chapter in Some Historians of Modern Britain, a collection of 
essays honoring R. L. Schuyler. 

In some respects the two historians stand in sharp contrast. Becker 
was a pioneer historical relativist; Andrews’ name was inseparably 
associated with scientific history. Both men had special interest in the 
eighteenth century: Becker in the Enlightenment, Andrews in the 
American colonies of Britain from the vantage point of the imperial 
capital. Becker emphasized the history of ideas, and scanned the 
horizons from the Ancients to the 1940's for illustrations; Andrews, 
after a period of seasoning in English and European history, confined 
his research and writing to the colonial period of American history, 
particularly to political institutions. Becker produced no magnum opus, 
though his special competence in the eighteenth century was recog- 
nized. Andrews compiled one magnum opus, the guides to American 
materials in British depositories, as preparation for another, The Co- 


lonial Period of American History. Becker was an uninspiring teacher, 
except for students who genuinely appreciated history. Andrews was 
a superb schoolmaster, whether in lecture room or seminar. Becker 
did not develop a school of history; Andrews needed and promoted a 
school. Becker was a literary artist; Andrews was less interested in 
language as a vehicle for ideas. 


When Becker began historical study, many guildsmen regarded 
history as a science and the historian as a scientist. He refuted this 
concept of the subject and its delineator: “historical facts are mental 
images of past events”; they become images for the historian “only 
if his own past experiences infuse the words with meaning.” Facts 
cannot speak for themselves; “the historian, unconsciously if not know- 
ingly, speaks through them.” The product is therefore “an imaginative 
re-creation in the mind.” No matter how scrupulous the investigator's 
intention, his history “can never be absolutely true”; it is only “true 
relatively to the needs of the age.” Hence, ““The past is a kind of 
screen upon which each generation projects its vision of the future.” 

Holding this concept of history, Becker welcomed the scientific 
school’s decline; as long as it dominated thought the historian could 
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not address questions to the past that had present meaning. While 
the historian should strive for objectivity, he could never attain it, for 
he could not divest his mind of prejudice and opinion “and so make 
objective judgments even about facts. Some of his beliefs are an es- 
sential part of the mind with which he judges.” Becker sympathized 
with “the reforming New Historians,” but he neither joined nor 
fought them; he could not “write history which should be ‘a weapon’ 
in the hands of the radical in his fight for progress.” Dr. Smith asserts 
that Becker should not be bracketed with Charles Beard in the de- 
velopment of historical relativism; the philosopher differed from “the 
warm-blooded man of action.” Becker's history contained no social 
forces or economic determinism. In telling “a story full of people do- 
ing and saying things,” he interpreted history biographically and psy- 
chologically. Like Turner, he was more interested in ideas than in 
facts; and like Turner too, he was no crusader. 

Some fellow guildsmen found Becker's methodology unacceptable, 
but his artistic mode of expression prompted enthusiastic commenda- 
tion. To attain grace and charm, he rewrote his essays and chapters 
ten or twelve times; to attain accuracy and precision, he searched 
diligently for words with the exact pressure of the thought he sought 
to convey. He “succeeded in mastering his material instead of letting 
it master him.” Dr. Smith’s chapters on the art and the practice of 
writing are masterly essays on Becker's skillful craftsmanship. 

Andrews’ historical stature derived from several factors: he was 
teacher, lecturer, critic, counselor, and editor as well as productive 
scholar. The author gives unequal space to these elements; in fact, 
as the subtitle suggests, major attention is devoted to his writing. He 
acquired the rudiments of scientific history from Herbert B. Adams; 
the refinements from English historians, particularly Frederick W. Mait- 
land. While the differences between Andrews and his Hopkins mentor 
were variations in degree, the student early discarded the germ theory; 
he “accepted the method but questioned the creed” and looked to 
Ranke as a better guide. A devotee of scientific history, Andrews’ 
historiography required “the vigorous criteria of objectivity and im- 
partiality.” If the historian approached the past objectively, the facts 
themselves would do the speaking. Resolving doubts that troubled 
relativists, Andrews sought “ultimate truth” without questioning his 
own instrumentality in attaining it or the ultimate nature of the truth 
he sought. 

As Dr. Eisenstadt indicates, any historiographic system consists of 
an era as well as a historian. Andrews agreed with the relativist that 
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the historian could not see the past “face to face, but in large measure 
through that imperfect medium, the human mind.” Science was merely 
a means of obtaining knowledge, but who used the method and the 
use he made of it were of primary importance. Andrews and his school 
recognized that the historian “was the refracting medium through 
which the past was seen,” but they insisted “that the error of refraction 
could be much reduced.” As to climate of opinion, the author believes 
that, in a measure, Andrews wore “Tory-colored glasses” in viewing 
colonial life. As his own generation produced increasing harmony in 
Anglo-American relations, his sympathetic understanding of England’s 
colonial policy seemed to increase. In old age he admitted that he 
had never examined his own mind, and it was then too late to do so. 
“I have never had any axe to grind or thesis to prove’,” he said. But 
was this true? Dr. Eisenstadt does not assert “that Andrews was con- 
sciously molding the past to serve more immediate needs,” but he con- 
cludes that the Colonial Background and some of his addresses during 
and after the first World War “were indeed political tracts for the 
times.” 

Historianship in Andrews’ methodology required imagination as well 
as impartiality. The first helped the historian to recapture the past’s 
spirit; the second freed him from present atmosphere. A prerequisite 
for catching the spirit of another age was “an awareness that the 
remembrance of things past could not be achieved in terms of things 
present.” To avoid anachronism, the historian must understand an 
age “in the light of its own attainments, philosophy, and morality.” 
Mastery could be measured by “the degree to which he was able to 
reconstruct” actuality “by imaginatively recreating the spirit and tone 
of the past. Here was the very essence of the Rankean ideal, of 
Historismus, of the teachings and perfection of Maitland.” 

Andrews was, according to his historiographer, “a challenger of 
tradition, a crusader advancing to new conquests” as well as sci- 
entist and judge. This was especially true in urging his major theme: 
the years 1607-1783 “‘were colonial before they were American or 
national, and our Revolution is a colonial and not an American prob- 
lem.” Pursuing his theme too exclusively from the London viewpoint, 
Andrews had indeed put “the ‘colonial’ back into American colonial 
history,” but in doing so “he had removed no little of the ‘American.’ ” 
He went beyond his contemporaries in pushing the imperial interpreta- 
tion, but he built his history “of more durable materials” than Osgood 
or Beer. “He demonstrated better than they, that history was a richly 
human affair; his pages were alive with human complexity and con- 
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fusion.” Unfortunately, when he penned his great work in the 1930's, 
his viewpoint had lost much of its newness. He was proving what 
many historians had long since accepted. But, as Dr. Eisenstadt 
eloquently phrases it, Andrews “had written not another installment 
of the new history but rather a summa for his age. Indeed, THE 
summa.” 

Both books have solid worth, though they differ about as much as 
the subjects they portray. Dr. Smith’s study of the great relativist 
focuses attention upon the historian, his philosophy, and his method- 
ology. It is a comprehensible, readable work. Dr. Eisenstadt’s book 
suffers from repetitiousness. It could have been compressed with im- 
proving effect. His project is broadly conceived; it is a study of a 
system of historiography with Andrews as the central figure, but with 
a score of historians participating in the development of the system, 
It is also a comparison of two systems of the age of Andrews and 
Becker, the Rankean and relativist schools. If the author is correct 
in presenting Andrews as less “scientific” than that historian thought 
he was, and as writing in a climate of opinion, then we may well lay 
less stress on systems and more on the men who do the writing. 
Andrews and Becker both wrote some pretty good history. 


University of Oregon Wendell Holmes Stephenson 


The British Empire before the American Revolution. Volume IX, The 
Triumphant Empire: New Responsibilities within the Enlarged 
Empire, 1763-1766. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. xliv, 345, xlv. Maps and plans. $7.50.) 


In the three preceding volumes of his majestic history of The British 
Empire before the American Revolution, Professor Gipson described 
“The Great War for the Empire.” He concluded Volume VIII with 
the Treaty of Paris, 1763. Now, along with the British and colonial 
officials he writes about, he takes up post-war problems, the “New 
Responsibilities within the Enlarged Empire.” British triumphs and 
the Treaty created some of them, while others, particularly in India, 
grew out of challenges presented by changed local and world relation- 
ships. 

One can mark the limits of this book by saying first that it is not 
concerned with the problems of the American colonies. These will 
appear in the next volume. For the present Gipson is interested in the 
Ohio Valley, in Quebec, Nova Scotia, East and West Florida, the 
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Ceded Islands and Bengal. He begins with brief chapters on the 
British government and English politics. If they serve some purpose 
as a point of departure, they contribute little else. They contain ir- 
relevancies, such as the ten pages on the Wilkes affair of 1763-64. 
Then Professor Gipson turns to the Western Hemisphere. His account 
of the background and purposes of the Proclamation of 1763 plumbs 
no deeper than those of Professors Humphreys, Burt and Harlow, but 
it is admirably done. It stresses the “honesty” of the British effort to 
deal with the difficult problem of the West. This chapter and those 
devoted to the Indian wars of 1759-61 and of 1763 lay the foundation 
for discussion in the next volume of the military and administrative 
problems that gave rise to the Grenvillian legislation. Gipson’s readers 
have to grant him the right to handle his topics as building blocks, 
and must therefore suspend final judgment until the edifice is com- 
pleted. The treatments of the other regions of the New World sustain 
the building block theme, for they are confined essentially to the 
years 1763-66. The main concern is with the establishment of civil 
government. Gipson thinks the British administration and the in- 
dividual governors did this work well, and his descriptions of the 
achievement are succinct and wonderfully clear. In India tumultuous 
events were transforming the East India Company, hitherto a com- 
mercial organization, into a political power. This process is the sub- 
stance of the narrative of transactions in Bengal where the British 
government as yet had no immediate function. Gipson reserves for a 
future volume the full recognition of the Company's changed situation, 
but by indicating the ultimate destination he furnishes guidance 
through the tangled everts up to Clive’s departure from India early 
in 1767. 

One who agrees with Gipson’s sympathetic attitude toward Britain's 
management of her “new responsibilities” in this period finds little to 
comment upon adversely. Some footnote inconsistencies exist, and the 
statement, “some three or four hundred millions of inhabitants in India” 
in the mid-eighteenth century, is inaccurate and uncharacteristic of 
Professor Gipson. | have no criticism of his sources though I am puz- 
zled over the omission, so far as the footnotes indicate, of certain 
secondary works I expected to find. Otherwise, the volume deserves 
praise. Like its predecessors, it views the Empire as a whole, from the 
vantage points not only of London and the colonies but from the 
eminence of learned historical perspective. It reminds us that the 
American colonies, whatever their collective destiny, were before 1775 
parts of an imperial structure, and that neither the Empire nor the 
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colonies, their leaders or their problems, can be understood by one 
who takes a merely provincial view. 


University of Kentucky Cari B. Cone 


The Legend of the Founding Fathers. By Wesley Frank Craven. 
(New York: New York University Press, 1956. Pp. 182, Index. 
$4.50.) 


The title of this volume will suggest to many that it is still another 
effort to debunk the fathers of the Constitution. Actually Professor 
Craven does not mean by legend a tradition contrary to fact, nor does 
he mean by founding fathers merely the makers of the Constitution. 
Rather he is engaged in the kind of historical introspection that an in- 
creasing number of historians find worthwhile. He reconstructs in six 
lectures (delivered at New York University in 1955 on the Stokes 
Foundation) the picture of early colonial Americans that has pre- 
vailed at different times from the Revolution to the present. 

The importance of such a study is established when the author re- 
minds us of our national tendency to view our past as all of a piece, a 
tendency that Daniel J. Boorstin has compared with the obsolete bio- 


logical notion of “preformation.” We tend to think of our whole way 
of life as existing in embryo in the minds of the first settlers. The 
Pilgrim Fathers brought it to America, nursed it to maturity, and 
handed it on to the Revolutionary heroes. Lincoln preserved it at an- 
other crucial juncture and presented it intact to us. Woe to the man 
who betrays it. 


Professor Craven does not betray or defend it; he is not trying to 
determine whether the legend is right or wrong but simply to describe 
its various manifestations. He shows us, to begin with, how the New 
England Puritans assumed a dominant position in the legend. At the 
time of the American Revolution the leaders were at pains to justify 
themselves, like other revolutionists, by an appeal to the past; they 
attributed to the first settlers of America the same principles that 
animated their own hostility to England. For this purpose the founders 
of New England furnished a more plausible case than those of the 
Southern colonies. In spite of their obvious priority in time, the 
prominent founders of Virginia remained more English than American; 
Edwin Sandys never came to America; John Smith did not stay there. 
Furthermore, the Virginia colonists were not moved by any hostility 
to the principles of the English government under the Stuarts. The 
early New Englanders, on the other hand, left England in anger or 
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despair and were always making declarations of principle, which the 
Revolutionary generation easily translated, not to say distorted, into 
ideals of liberty and equality. 

Though the New Englanders thus achieved the most prominent 
place at the entrance to our history, the nineteenth century managed 
to make room in the heroes’ gallery for a few other colonial fathers. 
William Penn and Lord Baltimore earned accolades for their cham- 
pionship of religious liberty; and the Virginians, moving away from 
the democratic pattern, prided themselves on the Cavaliers who al- 
legedly fled there after the death of Charles I. As European immi- 
grants began to flow into the United States in large numbers and to fit 
themselves into the national pattern, they too went in search of 
colonial forbears and packed the gallery with their own representa- 
tives or else claimed as their own some who were already there. The 
process described by Professor Craven was much like that which takes 
place in our universities and colleges every June, when honorary de- 
grees are conferred in the hope that some of the recipient's honor 
(already earned elsewhere ) will rub off on the donor. Every aspiring 
group in our society confers its own honorary degrees on the Pilgrim 
Fathers and on Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and the rest. 

Although the twentieth century witnessed the debunking of the 
founding fathers, they survived the ordeal without serious blemishes 
and emerged looking more human, and therefore of course more like 
ourselves, than they had before. Our history still seems to be all of a 
piece. 

In tracing this theme through its various transformations, Professor 
Craven maintains a scholarly detachment and good humor that are 
usually lacking in discussions that cut so close to the center of our 


national character. It is a tribute to the seminal quality of his work 
that it suggests more avenues of study than he has been able to follow. 
He tells us much about people, less about ideas; he shows us the at- 
titudes of many different ethnic groups but not so much of different 
ideological groups, such as the National Association of Manufacturers 
on the one hand or the Communist Party on the other, each of which 
has converted the founding fathers, posthumously, to its own creed. 


It would be a pleasure to see someone handle these topics with as 
much wisdom as Professor Craven has brought to the whole subject 
in this comprehensive and stimulating book. 


Yale University Epmunp S. MorGan 
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Chief Justice John Marshall: A Reappraisal. Edited by W. Melville 
Jones. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, for the College 
of William and Mary, 1956. Pp. xx, 195. Frontispiece. $3.00.) 


This volume is the outgrowth of a conference sponsored by the 
College of William and Mary in commemoration of the bicentennial 
of the birth of John Marshall. It consists of a foreword by Chief Justice 
Warren and papers by Carl B. Swisher, David J. Mays, Arthur N. 
Holcombe, Irving Brant, F. D. G. Ribble, Charles Fairman, Julius 
Goebel, Jr., Joseph Dorfman, George L. Haskins, and Donald GC. 
Morgan. Although the book reveals some of the deficiencies inevitable 
in an enterprise of this kind, the editor has succeeded admirably in 
eliminating many of the discursive qualities common to papers pre- 
sented at conferences and in providing more coherence than is usually 
found in a joint effort by scholars in such varied fields as history, 
political science, law, and economics. The book represents an ap- 
praisal of the great chief justice and the court over which he presided 
in the light of constitutional development since Marshall's appoint- 
ment. As indicated by Professor Swisher it has three major divisions: 
1. Marshall and his relationship to the political and professional life 
of his time; 2. Marshall's major contribution to judicial review; 3. His 
special contributions to the law. 

Justice Holmes once remarked that “part of [Marshall's] greatness 
consists in his being there,” and that “there fell to Marshall perhaps 
the greatest place that was ever filled by a judge,” (p. 78) but as Pro- 
fessor Fairman indicates there is more to Marshall's greatness. John 
Jay and Oliver Ellsworth had been there before Marshall, and Salmon 
P. Chase, Morrison R. Waite, and Melville W. Fuller were there after 
him. None of these heeded “the call to greatness,” and indeed none of 
these may have heard it. Marshall's greatness consisted of a number 
of elements: an ingratiating and strong personality which enabled him 
to lead the court without dominating it; an institutional sense which 
led him in a number of instances to subordinate his private opinions 
in order to attain unanimity; an intellectual boldness which made in- 
novation easy for him; and an ability to transcend previously decided 
cases and discern the great principles of the law. In pointing to these 
elements this volume makes a number of contributions. Professor 
Morgan shows that Marshall’s influence over the court was not as great 
as it is commonly supposed to have been. Another myth, fostered by 
Beveridge and with less foundation, is that Marshall knew little or no 
law as a result of attendance of lectures at the College of William and 
Mary for only six weeks and then of failure to study the law afterwards. 
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Professor Goebel readily disposes of this myth. Most lawyers of Mar- 
shall’s day were self-taught, and Marshall did master his cases. How- 
ever, it was the habit in his day to argue legal points in terms of prin- 
ciple rather than to cite cases, and in a number of opinions Marshall 
demonstrated his familiarity with precedents (pp. 108 ff.). 

Marshall's greatest contribution was his conversion of the Constitu- 
tion from a document into a viable instrument of government in the 
great decisions establishing judicial review, enunciating the principle 
of national supremacy, and expanding national powers by a liberal 
construction of the Constitution. Underlying most of these decisions 
was Marshall's conception of the court as an organ for maintaining 
national supremacy in disputes between the federal government and 
the states and for advancing national power under the commerce 
clause and the doctrine of implied powers. Men of faint hearts and 
timid minds were frightened then by the specter of centralization just 
as two hundred years after his birth small men were still seeing ghosts 
in the structure of federal power he erected. 

The great principles of constitutional law which Marshall expounded 
have enabled the republic to adapt itself, and the Constitution, to 
growth into a continental and a world power, to move from an agrarian 
and mercantilist economy into a corporate industrial collectivism, and 
some of Marshall's decisions definitely aided these developments (pp. 
134 ff.). In the great decisions concerning interstate commerce and 
the bank Marshall could not have anticipated subsequent political, 
economic, and technological developments, but the fundamental prin- 


ciples he stated have rendered the federal government adequate from 
the standpoint of power to meet the exigencies of the atom as well as 
of the steamboat, because in the cases dealing with national power he 


never forgot that it was a constitution he was expounding. At a time 
when men in office fail to exercise the power they possess, when there ; 
is much talk of federal abuse of power and usurpation by the judiciary, 
and when the virus of state rights poisons the minds of many citizens, 
it is indeed refreshing to read these excellent essays on a man who 
taught that the possibility of the abuse of power is no argument 
against its exercise. The College of William and Mary and Mr. Jones 
are to be commended for honoring John Marshall so well. 


Vanderbilt University Rosert J. Harris 


Always Young for Liberty: A Biography of William Ellery Channing. 
By Arthur W. Brown. (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xii, 268. Bibliography. $4.50.) 
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Most people we meet nowadays would, if pressed, be able to give 
us two generalizations about William Ellery Channing. He started 
Unitarianism, they would say, and he somehow influenced New Eng- 
land Transcendentalism. 

Channing deserves better than that, and Professor Brown's biog- 
raphy goes a long way toward giving him his due. Always Young for 
Liberty is an orderly book, plainly the result of systematic effort. The 
author has assembled all the useful material he could find; he has 
read through the relevant secondary sources; and he has produced a 
sensible study of Channing's life, works, and influence. He _ takes 
Channing quickly through Harvard, where his interest in religion de- 
veloped, into Virginia where he acted for eighteen months as a tutor, 
and then back to Massachusetts for ministerial training. In June 1803 
he became minister of the Federal Street Church in Boston. There he 
stayed for nearly forty years and built a reputation as, in many ways, 
this country’s leading churchman. 

During the first part of his ministry he established his influence 
mainly through his sermons and occasional lectures; but during the 
second, thanks to the help of an able assistant the congregation gave 
him, Ezra Gannett, he was free to write and publish for a nationwide 
audience. Though by no means an aggressive man, he found himself 
prominently involved in the major religious and political issues of the 
time. His stand on the political issues was based strictly on moral 
principles, with consequences that sometimes displeased extremists of 
both sides. For example, he was immovably opposed to slavery but 
he was also opposed to ending it by force. It was his role in the de- 
velopment of American religion, however, that was of greatest im- 
portance. After all the necessary reservations have been made, he still 
must be considered the father of American Unitarianism. At the 
ordination of Jared Sparks in 1819, he preached the sermon which 
became the manifesto of Unitarianism. The next year he organized 
the Berry Street Conference, which gave Unitarianism as much of a 
polity as it required at the time. Throughout the succeeding two 
decades he remained Unitarianism’s strongest proponent. 

Channing's connection with American literature was less direct and 
less important. He advocated the fostering of a native literature in- 
stead of the imitating of foreign literature. In addition, his Unitarian- 
ism, with its stress on intuitive knowledge and the integrity of the 
individual, helped advance the cause of Transcendentalism. 

Professor Brown's book explains in detail how Channing played his 
notable part during the first half of the 19th century. He also shows 
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how Channing has some relevance for our times. He believed in a 
civil liberty based on religious freedom. He fought conformity (to 
him democracy’s greatest danger) and spoke out for diversity and in- 
dividual responsibility. 

The chief criticism of Always Young for Liberty is one of degree. 
It does all the things it ought but fails to do them quite well enough. 
There is a certain lack of sophistication about the book that shows 
itself in the language, the organization, the handling of Channing's 
ideas, and the understanding of his milieu. The most concise examples 
can be found in the language: Channing's family are “a clannish 
bunch”; high praise is termed “fulsome”; a clergyman is called “Rev- 
erend Williams”; Channing is “the spiritual sparkplug” of an “intel- 
lectual circle”; and so on. 

But these imperfections, at any of the levels mentioned, are not 
serious. Professor Brown has furnished us with a book we needed. 


University of Maryland Car Bove 


Thomas Holley Chivers: His Literary Career and His Poetry. By 
Charles Henry Watts Il. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1956. Pp. xi, 286. Notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


A biography of Thomas Holley Chivers, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, is long overdue, this opinion being based upon a study of 
literary and historical figures who attended Transylvania University 
from its establishment to the Civil War period. Chivers was one of the 
group. 

To the present generation Chivers is known principally as the versi- 
fier who accused Edgar Allan Poe of plagiarizing his meter, rhyme, 
and refrain and using them in The Raven and Other Poems. It is also 
known that Chivers wrote Conrad and Eudora, a play in blank verse 
based on the famous Beauchamp-Sharp tragedy, which took place in 
Kentucky in 1825—a tragedy which has been the theme for writers 
from immediately after the murder to the present day, ranging from 
Chivers in the 1830's to Robert Penn Warren of the present time. 

Dr. Charles Henry Watts Il has made an extensive study of Chivers’ 
voluminous writings, showing that the Southern poet, who was a con- 
temporary of Longfellow, Lowell, and Poe, was a poet of ability—even 
of genius—with a poet's passion for artistic expression. A man of inde- 
pendent income, the subject of the biography lived in Boston for a 
year, probably with the hope that he might break into the circle of 
literati living within the area about Harvard Square. So far as is 
known, however, he was never admitted to the group. 
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Poe was the only literary figure of importance who recognized the 
ability of Chivers as a poet. This recognition was probably sincere; it 
should be added, however, that the Poe-Chivers correspondence shows 
that Poe sought financial assistance from the lesser-known writer. Why 
Chivers, a man of poetic ability, was never given more recognition by 
literary men is a puzzling question. A native Georgian, he upheld the 
institution of slavery and had no patience with the ideas of aboli- 
tionists; the expression of such impatience may have silenced the critics 
and may have caused the New Englanders to remain cool toward him. 

Chivers’ early poetry was influenced by personal tragedy—a divorce 
from his first wife and the death of four children by a second marriage. 
His later poetry gives evidence of being the work of a more disciplined 
artist than his earlier works show. Dr. Watts thoroughly analyzes 
Chivers’ poetry, showing what his theories of poetry were and what 
influences went into his writing. 

This book is a painstaking and thorough study. Although not writ- 
ten in a popular style, it is a book which should be read by those in- 
terested in the three decades before the Civil War. It is an intelligent 
analysis of the poetry of a man who has too long been neglected, and 
students of American poetry of the first half of the nineteenth century 
should read it. 


Western Kentucky State College FRANCES RicHARDS 


The Papers of Willie Person Mangum. Edited by Henry Thomas 
Shanks. Volume V, 1547-1894. (Raleigh: State Department of 
Archives and History, 1956. Pp. xxxiv, 812. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


With the fifth volume of well-edited Mangum Papers Dr. Henry T. 
Shanks completes one of the best collections of source material on the 
Whig party. Volume five is probably the least valuable of the series 
since it contains fewer revealing letters from Mangum and his allies 
and gives no light on the complex political situation in Mangum’s 
own State. 

The most valuable portions of the letters were written between 1847 
and 1853 when Mangum was a leader in the Senate. Little is said of 
principles and vital issues are barely mentioned; patronage and _presi- 
dential politics are the main subjects. A ticket of John McLean for 
president and Mangum for vice-president is widely praised and its 
success in 1848 predicted. Then come warnings of the military “mania”, 
and Whig leaders discuss ways of combating Zachary Taylor. Soon 
they are deciding that the Mexican War hero can be controlled and 
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should be run, but Mangum urged that Winfield Scott be chosen if 
they must take a candidate “reeking with blood.” Mangum received 
hundreds of requests from office seekers, and Abraham Lincoln 
begged the North Carolina senator's aid in his quest for a government 
position. Mangum devoted “the most strenuous efforts that I ever 
made” to secure a foreign mission for Hugh Waddell. He flattered 
Secretary of State John Clayton, even promising to support him for 
president, but to no avail. When Taylor died Mangum again tried to 
get Waddell an appointment, but Fillmore and Secretary of State 
Webster refused the request. This patronage disappointment caused 
Mangum to fight the administration, take up the cause of Scott, and 
drop hints that Fillmore’s renomination would cause Mangum to bolt 
the party. The Whigs nominated Scott and offered Mangum the vice- 
presidency. While Mangum was in the Senate his correspondence 
leaves one to conclude that Whigs were principleless politicians whose 
main objectives were to acquire office. 

After Mangum’s involuntary retirement the letters shed little light 
on politics, but contain interesting social history. Entertaining are col- 
lege letters from Mangum’s son, an account of a bear hunt in Arkansas, 
the declaration that California would be “the finest country . . . in the 
world if we had slaves here and not so many Yankees,” and the com- 
ment that Arkansas inhabitants “look as if they had almost as much 
business out of ground as a mole.” With the coming of the Civil War, 
the Mangum family divided; his daughters favored Bell, a cousin was 


an ardent secessionist, and a nephew, rejoicing in the Republican vic- 
tory, successfully gained appointive office. Mangum’s son joined the 
Confederate army, and letters concerning his mortal wound touch the 
reader deeply. 


Also included in the volume are letters about Mangum written after 
his death, some correspondence discovered since the earlier volumes 
were printed, two reminiscences about the Mangum family traditions, 
and twelve rather long speeches. Mangum explains his position in the 
election of 1824, argues against the tariff and pre-emption, accuses 
Jackson of picking a quarrel with France so the Democrats can 
seize the surplus revenue, and exposes the Democrats for using dif- 
ferent campaign biographies of Lewis Cass, one for distribution in the 
North and one for Southern consumption. In most of the speeches 
Mangum attacks the Democrats as disciplined partisans “animated by 

. ambition... and its heart upon the loaves and fishes.” Judging 
from the first part of the Mangum Papers the indictment more ac- 
curately fits the Whigs. 
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Shanks’ editing is excellent. The footnotes are informative and the 
printing is almost perfect. Historians owe a debt of gratitude to 
Henry Shanks and to the North Carolina Department of Archives and 
History for making this work available. 


Appalachian State Teachers College Wii.1aM S. HorrMaNnn 


The Nation’s Advocate: Henry Marie Brackenridge and Young Amer- 
ica. By William F. Keller. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1956. Pp. xx, 451. Bibliography. $5.00. ) 


Henry Marie Brackenridge is often confused with his father Hugh 
Henry, the frontier lawyer and judge who wrote Modern Chivalry, a 
satire on democratic society in the early days of the American republic. 
But in this full-length, thoroughly documented, and generally in- 
teresting biography Mr. William F. Keller has given Henry Marie his 
own place. And quite a place it is. For one finds that the younger 
Brackenridge has a significant part in the history of American botanical 
exploration, of our Latin-American policy, and of jurisprudence. He 
was at various times lawyer in Baltimore and Pittsburgh, private secre- 
tary to Andrew Jackson, alealde of Pensacola, secretary of a govern- 
ment mission to South America, federal judge, member of Congress, 
and representative in the Pennsylvania legislature. 

Henry Marie Brackenridge was born in Pittsburgh and ended his 
life there, but during the years between, especially the early ones, he 
wandered over a great part of the Western Hemisphere. During the 
Civil War (he did not die until 1871) he declared that he had lived 
twenty years in the South and sixty in the North, and that he knew 
both sections well. As late as 1864 he favored the gradual emancipa- 
tion of slaves, and he warned his Northern compatriots that there 
would always be “difficulties [in] dealing with a subject so com- 
plicated.” 

Elementary school years with a French family in Louisiana, legal 
training in Pennsylvania, an exciting voyage up and then down the 
Missouri, and a stay of several years in Baltimore as lawyer and lit- 
terateur marked the first period of his life. Then he was secretary to 
the commission to South America, private secretary to Governor An- 
drew Jackson of Florida, alealde of Pensacola, judge, and authority on 
live-oak culture. In 1832 he returned to Pittsburgh to spend with his 
family the rest of his long life. Local and national historian, repre- 
sentative in state and national legislatures, he was Pittsburgh's oldest 
native-born citizen when he died. 
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Brackenridge knew many of the remarkable men of his age and 
touched their careers at significant points. Thomas Jefferson, John 
Quincy Adams, James Monroe, and Andrew Jackson all professed 
themselves indebted to him for comprehensive and useful information 
on widely differing subjects. As a contributor to periodicals such as 
the Portico and the American Register he helped to prepare the way 
for the golden age of periodicals in the 1830's and 1840's. He pub- 
lished seven books. His Views of Louisiana (1814, 1817) was in its 
two editions for that great territory something of what Jefferson's 
Notes on Virginia was for a region to the north. His history of the 
War of 1512 was long considered the best work on the subject. And 
his Voyage to South America remains significant in the history of our 
Latin-American diplomacy. 

All this and much more is brought out in Mr. Keller's biography. 
There are a few things about Brackenridge’s life and work, however, 
that are not made entirely clear. Though the dedication to the 1817 
edition of Views of Louisiana is mentioned as dedicated to the Abbé 
Correa, the fact that this edition is so revised as to be almost a new 
book (inspired and advised by Correa) is not brought out. Nor is 
there any discussion of Brackenridge’s personal relations with Correa, 
a quite important matter, for Correa was certainly the stimulus behind 
such essays of Brackenridge’s as “The Florida Question Stated,” and 
Correa certainly influenced everything Brackenridge wrote between 
1816 and 1820, including his famous Voyage to South America. Oc 
casionally too the biographer makes sweeping statements with in- 
sufficient foundation. For example, he suggests (p. 235) that the 
Voyage “met the standard of twentieth century criticism” because it 
was favorably commented upon in one college study in 1949. These 
are relatively small matters, of course, in a study of this magnitude 
This book is to be welcomed as an important contribution to the 
understanding of the Young America which men like Brackenridge, 


Clay, Legaré, Calhoun, and Webster were to guide towards maturity. 


The University of Tennessee RicHarp BEaALe Davis 


Lost Generation: The Life and Death of James Barrow, C.S.A. By E. 
Merton Coulter. Confederate Centennial Studies, No. 1 (Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 118. 
Bibliography. $4.00. ) 


The “first modern war,” like those that followed it, had its “lost 
generation.” One of the “lost,” Lieutenant Colonel James Barrow, is 
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the subject of a biographical monograph by Professor E. Merton 
Coulter, who has been chosen to initiate the “Confederate Centennial 
Series” now being published at Tuscaloosa under the editorship of W. 
Stanley Hoole. 

The redneck who experienced the post-reconstruction hegemony 
of the brigadier generals might raise serious questions as to the 
enormity of losses among the “lost generation,’—in fact he might allow 
that there were not losses enough among the brass, many of whom 
lived not only to fight again another day but also to fight again in 
other wars, political as well as military. 

At any rate, James Barrow was not one of the fortunate survivors; 
for he was the kind that gets itself slaughtered trying to fight wars 
single-handedly, like the primitive Greek kings. The tragedy is that 
Barrow was a man of sensitivity, intelligence, and burgeoning ability. 
Had more of his sort survived to grace and upgrade the leadership of 
the post bellum era, the South might have recovered much more 
rapidly than it did by falling into despond and crying over spilt 
generations. 

The monographic career of James Barrow embraced a scant twenty- 
two years. Georgia born, plantation bred, and West Point trained, 
Barrow was a youth of his times. James’ major attainment at the 
Academy appears to have been the accumulation of demerits. Like 
many of his high-spirited compatriots he could never quite explain 
why. 

No sooner had Georgia seceded in January 1861 than Cadet Barrow 
submitted his resignation and rushed home to join Georgia's Second 
Regiment as a second lieutenant. In March, he was transferred to the 
Confederate army and was ordered to Fort Pulaski. Shortly afterward, 
he was sent to Savannah, where he became an instructor in tactics, 
expertly readying famed Troup Artillery for combat in the Peninsula 
Campaign. 

A thigh wound in April 1862 removed Barrow from action for some 
months, but he was back in the ranks in time to be despatched in No 
vember to the District of East Florida, where troops needed training 
against an anticipated Federal invasion. Here Barrow was conquered 
by the young widow, Mrs. Kilcrease, whom he would have married 
had not the Yankees interposed their design to conquer northern 
Florida. 


In the battle of Olustee, Barrow, attempting to rally his wavering 
troops, seized the regimental colors, calling upon the men to follow 
him “to the enemy.” Scarcely had he spoken, when he was shot 
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through the heart by an enemy bullet, dying instantly. And it all 
happened according to the traditional ritual of heroism, as well it 
might. 

This sympathetic sketch of James Barrow is as much a labor of 
love as of scholarship, for the infectious charm of this youthful hero 
will touch all who scan the portrait Coulter has reconstructed from 
personal letter and reminiscence. This is a fine monograph, and it 
merits better mounting than the uninspired format the “Confederate 
Centennial Series” has provided for it. 


Mississippi State College Joun K. Berrerswortu 


Goodbye to Uncle Tom. By J. C. Furnas. (New York: William Sloane 
Associates, 1956. Pp. [x], 435. Illustrations, references, bibliog- 
raphy. $6.00.) 


J. C. Furnas is a successful professional writer of both fiction and 
nonfiction. Goodbye to Uncle Tom, his first venture in the field of 
history, was written with two admirable objectives in view: combating 
race prejudice and exploding myths about the American Negro. But 
as history it has several limitations. 

First, the historical research, confined in the main to secondary and 
the more obvious printed primary sources, was far from extensive. 
Second, the author sometimes displays an unfortunate penchant for 
extravagant statements and for tossing off startling obiter dicta. Third, 
neither “general readers,” for whom this book was written, nor 
specialists, for whom it was not, will be satisfied with his handling 
of their allegedly conflicting interests. In an effort to avoid the im- 
pedimenta of a doctoral dissertation, Furnas refused to clutter the 
text with index numbers to identify footnotes. Instead his explanatory 
footnotes at the bottom of the page are identified with asterisks, 
daggers, and double daggers, which he mistakenly assumed are less 


distracting. His citations to sources are listed, chapter by chapter, 


at the back of the book, where they are unnumbered and therefore 
utterly useless. 

A final limitation involves interpretation. In the first of the book's 
six rather loosely related sections, Furnas launches into an impassioned 
attack upon Harriet Beecher Stowe. He criticizes Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
not only as mediocre literature and inferior (“wrongheaded” ) sociology 
but also as a vicious piece of racist propaganda. He treats the whole 
Beecher family with neither charity nor depth of understanding; and 
he gives Mrs. Stowe little credit for her numerous shrewd insights 
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into slavery, which were all the more remarkable because she had 
virtually no first-hand knowledge of the institution. Instead, he holds 
her responsible, in large measure, for the “wrongheadedness, distor- 
tions and wishful thinkings about Negroes . . . that still plague us 
today. They might not plague us quite so sore if Mrs. Stowe had not 
so persuasively formulated and thus frozen them.” Indeed, people 
who combined her compassion for slaves with her belief in the racial 
inferiority of Negroes “were, so to speak, subscribing to the SPCA 
rather than to the Declaration of Independence.” Her disservice to 
Negroes, Furnas thinks, was compounded by the “Tom-shows” (de- 
scribed in another section) which burlesqued and stereotyped the 
American Negro well into the twentieth century. 

Now, it is perfectly true that Mrs. Stowe had some absurd notions 
about the innate racial qualities of Negroes, and they are painfully 
evident in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But these notions were not invented 
by Mrs. Stowe, as Furnas knows well enough. They were shared by 
the great majority of her contemporaries, including a good number 
of abolitionists. To blame her for their stubborn survival in many 
quarters is as absurd as the notions themselves. Merely to ask the 
question whether there would be less prejudice today if Mrs. Stowe’s 
century-old novel had never been written is to answer it. 

The remaining sections of Goodbye to Uncle Tom are much better. 
They include as good a brief analysis of ante bellum Southern slavery 
as can be found anywhere, and an absorbing and reasonably accurate 
account of the Underground Railroad. Equally useful is a section 
devoted to some clear, elementary lessons in genetics, anthropology, 
and psychology as they pertain to the question of race. Here Furnas 
summarizes the evidence objectively and temperately, and his con 
clusion therefore is quite convincing: “I need no laborious researcher's 
proof that, to the extent that the caste system hurts—which no Cau- 
casoid has any business minimizing—it wantonly cripples the Arnerican 
Negro’s potential, whether his work is diplomacy or writing novels or 
mopping up.” And, he adds, “the morals of it are atrocious.” 


University of California at Berkeley Kennetu M. StamMpp 


The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the Ante-Bellum South. By Ken 
neth M. Stampp. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. xii, 436, 
xiii. Bibliography, index. $5.75. ) 


In 1918 Ulrich Bonnell Phillips published his American Negro 
Slavery which dealt with the institution in the island areas and the 
United States, but with the main emphasis upon the Southern states. 
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The present volume is not so inclusive; its title indicates the scope. 
Stampp's approach is quite different from Phillips’, and equally dif 
ferent are many of the conclusions. 

In ten chapters, rather picturesquely titled, the author deals with 
the “setting” for the institution, methods and routine of work, problems 
of ownership and possession, punishment and rewards, codes, sale, 
care, social aspects, economics, and states some conclusions and con- 
victions 

In the April 1952 issue of the American Historical Review Stampp 
pointed out that the problem of the biased historian of slavery had 
not been solved, and said the profession was still waiting for the 
study which is “based upon no assumptions whose validity cannot be 
thoroughly proved” (p. 613). Such a book would be most welcome. 
The author has not heeded his own warnings and has compounded 
his offense by applying twentieth century ideology, morals, and value 
judgments to the nineteenth. The volume appears to be built on the 
assumption that slavery was bad and that “either slavery was a desir- 
able status for some whites as well as for some Negroes, or it was not a 
desirable status for anyone” (p. 10). For a historian, at least it so 
appears to this reviewer, there should not be a question of desirability 
or undesirability, but a matter of describing and analyzing the in- 
stitution as it existed. Words are frequently chosen, it seems, to con- 
demn one group and to instill sympathy for another. For example, it is 
stated that Nat Turner and his group of about seventy followers 
“killed” about sixty whites. Then followed a “massacre” of insur 
rectionists and “scores of innocent bondsmen were slaughtered.” This 
and other plots were “invariably followed by severe reprisals, includ- 
ing the indiscriminate killing of slaves as well as mass executions after 
the trials” (p. 135). This selection also indicates some other char 
acteristics of the book: the lack of exactness of information and a 
tendency to make “loose” generalizations against which the author 
also warned in 1952 

The “myths” surrounding the establishment, defense, and perpetua 
tion of the institution are belittled and supposedly disproven, but 
here again the measuring deviees are of this century and not of the 
intellectual milieu of the last. Nor is due cognizance taken of the 
fact that what is believed to be the truth is often much more im- 
portant than the truth itself. Traditions also come in for a hard time. 


Though examples are numerous, one will be sufficient: the tradition 


of the “aunties” and “uncles” in their declining years living comfortably 
and leisurely on the masters’ bounty is “discredited” by pointing out 
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that there were, in 1860, only 3.5°, of the slaves who were sixty years 


of age or over, while 4.4°%, of the whites were in this category! Maybe 
this percentage could have been used to raise a question as to the 
alleged severity of the regime, or if the author had gone on to discover 
that 5.52", of the free Negroes were in this age group he could have 
concluded that the free Negro had certain distinct advantages over 
the whites. Really, in the light of post-Civil War statistics, do any of 
these figures “prove” anything? 

Among numerous conclusions, assertions, and value judgments are 
the following: the involvement of the Negro in the “southern tragedy 
was not as a Negro but as the embodiment of the South’s peculiar 
institution”; slavery was above all an organized system for the ex- 
ploitation of labor; slavery was economically profitable and the great 
demand for labor would have perpetuated it (but when discussing the 
use of slaves in industrial activity Stampp emphasizes the ease with 
which the Tredegar Works replaced the whites when their demands 
were considered unreasonable ); the slaves knew that “freedom was a 
possible condition for any of them” (p. $8); the slave codes were 
very severe, and the question is raised as to how accountable a slave 
was to a legal code that gave him more penalties than protection (by 
answering this and other questions differently from their masters the 
slaves “did not thereby repudiate law and morality: rather, they 
formulated legal and moral codes of their own” [p. 125] ); slavery did 
not in “any decisive way” retard the industrialization of the South; 
there was capital to invest in industry, but the Southerners squandered 
it to maintain an extravagant standard of living; the slave-plantation 
system met no “specific need” that could not have “been answered in 
some other way” (p. 5); there was slave-breeding for sale; paternalism 
was a purely selfish proposition on the part of the master; and to 
“say that no other form of labor was available hardly answers the 
question, for slave labor could have been converted into free labor by 
emancipation” (p. 384). The evidence offered to substantiate many 
of these is not convincing; some are not subject to proof; others ignore, 
diminish, or eliminate the highly significant human factor in the 
regime. 

The book is an uneven one; at places it is solid, thoughtful, and 
reasonable; at others it is subjective in the extreme and too dependent 
upon questionable sources. Stampp has gleaned from a large body 
of primary materials, but he has not too efficiently utilized the in 
tensive and exhaustive researches of many others in relating the in 
stitution to agriculture, to politics, and to a way of life. 
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Phillips’ rather favorable interpretation of American Negro slavery 
was being modified by specialized studies for the several states. The 
Peculiar Institution goes far beyond these modifications and presents 
slavery as a harsh and severe regimen, underpinned by greed and 
cupidity, and defended by a group “firmly rooted in a dying past” 
and rendered “unfit to live easily in a society of free men” (p. 421). 
If the regime had any merits or any benefits to white or to black, 
they are not to be found in this volume. The next general history of 
the institution should come sooner than the thirty-eight years that 
elapsed between Phillips’ and Stampp’s volumes. 


Indiana University Cuase C. Mooney 


The Militant South, 1800-1561. By John Hope Franklin. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. xvi, 
317. Bibliographical essay, notes, $5.00.) 


When the intersectional struggle began to assume some degree of 
bitterness, Southern writers emphasized the role played by men of 
their section in the War for Independence and attempted to show the 
unquestioned military superiority of the fighting man of the pre-Civil 
War South. How well the military tradition has been established, 
either by Southern soldiers or by those who have written about them, 
is attested by widespread current recognition of the Southerners 
propensity for the life of the soldier. Life magazine recently devoted 
sixteen pages to a feature called “The Fighting South,” a caption 
borrowed from the title of a book by John Temple Graves, published 
in 1943. John Gunther, in his interpretation of the national culture 
(Inside U.S.A.), took note of the South’s martial spirit and its fond- 
ness for the generals it has produced “by the carload.” 

These non-historical writers have given various explanations for the 
military spirit of the South, ranging from poverty and ignorance to 
downright necessity, all of which have betrayed a naive if not un- 
friendly attitude toward the section and its history. The question at- 
tracted the attention of historian Thomas J. Wertenbaker as early as 
1910, but he devoted only a few pages to its discussion in Patrician 
and Plebeian in Virginia. More recently it has attracted the interest of 
younger scholars who have produced facts to show that throughout 
American history no other section has sent its picked youth into battle 
so thoughtlessly and so heedlessly as has the South, and to show 


statistically that no section can rival its long list of illustrious military 
leaders. However, none has so far matched Professor Franklin’s dili- 
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gence in plumbing the section's history and culture to find the sources 
of this remarkable tradition. 

The author of The Militant South finds the roots of this militancy 
in such factors as the Southerner’s long experiences as a frontiersman 
and an Indian fighter, in the personal warfare and individual sov- 
ereignty as expressed in the duel and in other forms of violence which 
thrived because of deficient political institutions, and more particularly 
in the organized discipline necessary for maintaining the institution of 
slavery. This militancy found expression in such activities as the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, the various filibustering expeditions to- 
ward Latin America, and in other aspects of Manifest Destiny. “It is 
a picture in which the desire to expand gave way to a dynamic 
jingoism and in which education for war was an important phase of 
the South's intellectual interests.” Thus the state military college be- 
came a popular feature of the South’s educational system. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Professor Franklin failed to explore 
fully, and hence to explain to a degree which might have been pos- 
sible, the rise and persistence of the aristocratic officer tradition in 
Southern life. For example, in the chapter entitled “A Little Learning” 
he points out the wide disparity between illiteracy in the native white 
population of the South and that of the rest of the country. Yet he 
does not balance these figures with others to show the South's unusually 
large number of college trained adults from which the officer class was 
largely drawn. It was this class which formed the respectable and 
respected leadership of the Old South, and it exercised a profound 
influence upon the common people and gave direction to the section's 
culture. This is not to imply that the author has fallen into the error 
of those who glibly assign ignorance and poverty as causes of most of 
the South's non-conformities. Quite appropriately, he does not turn 
aside to moralize, either to condemn or to exalt this military spirit of 
the South. 

Professor Franklin has drawn his evidence from a wide variety of 
unimpeachable sources but this reviewer feels that there are many 
other sources and additional facets of the problem which should have 


been included. There seems to have been a high degree of spiritual 
kinship, for example, between the plantation master of the ante 
bellum South and the Junker of the Prussian Kingdom. Both were 
country squires and each tended to dominate the political and military 
leadership of his state. Their social attitudes and their attitudes toward 
the Industrial Revolution, political liberalism, and the profession of 
the soldier were remarkably similar. Though fraught with historical 
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dead-falls, a probing into these fascinating analogies might have 
proved highly rewarding. 

The book will provoke a good deal of discussion and perhaps it will 
stimulate further investigation of this interesting subject. Only two 
or three insignificant typist’s errors which escaped the proofreader 
have marred its excellent production. It is a valuable and scholarly 
contribution to the literature of Southern history. 


Ceorgia State College for Women James C. BONNER 


Stephen Benton Elkins. By Oscar Doane Lambert. (Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 347. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography. $6.00.) 


Considering the wide range of economic and political activities en 
gaging the attention of Stephen Benton Elkins between 1865 and 1911, 
it is indeed surprising that this is the first full-fledged study of his 
career to be published, although the Elkins-Davis Papers have been 
on unrestricted deposit at the University of West Virginia for nearly 
a quarter of a century. Dr. Oscar Doane Lambert, the university's 
historical records specialist, thus performs an important service in 
preparing a biography that has long been overdue. 

Elkins was, unquestionably, an important figure. His political career, 
in New Mexico and in West Virginia, embraced such varied activities 
as territorial attorney-general, territorial delegate to Congress, secre- 
tary of war in Harrison's cabinet, and senator from West Virginia 
(1895-1911). Tle was a power in the Republican party for over a 
quarter-century, managing Blaine’s presidential campaign in 1884 and 
playing a leading role in the nomination of Harrison. His senatorial 
career established his reputation as a leader of the protectionist forces 
and as an exponent of railroad regulation; the Mann-Elkins Act of 1910 
bears his name. 

His business activities involved the establishment of a large fortune, 
partly while engaged as a lawyer, banker, and land speculator in the 
territory of New Mexico, and partly, in conjunction with Henry 
Gassaway Davis, his father-in-law, in the construction of railroads in 
West Virginia. There he also engaged extensively in the exploitation 
of the timber and coal resources of that state 


Considering the scope of Elkins’ activities, Dr. Lambert's study is 
disappointing. Its general tone is too laudatory, its organization too 
repetitive. Most important of all, too many of Elkins’ most contro- 
versial actions are given only superficial treatment. 
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Specifically, there are notable omissions in the account of Elkins’ 
management of the campaign of 1884; the parade of “Blaine Business 
Men” and “The Royal Feast of Belshazzar” are not even mentioned. 
More important, however, is the author's failure to explore in detail 
Elkins’ associations with persons involved in the Star Route scandals 
and in Elkins’ acquisition, while attorney general of the Territory of 
New Mexico, of an empire of 1,714,764 acres, much of it liberally 
endowed with mineral resources. 

It is possible, of course, that Elkins merits a clean bill of health in 
both these matters; but the author fails to detail the particular charges 
directed at his subject—Gustavus Myers, History of the Great American 
Fortunes, for example, is cited nowhere in this study—and he absolves 
Elkins of blame in both instances by casual reference to actions of the 
Supreme Court, the secretary of the interior, and of Congress without 
going into the evidence (pp. 34, 37-38). 

Finally, the author fails to discuss in detail the possibility that Elkins’ 
protectionist proclivities and zest for railroad regulation may have in- 
volved a “conflict of interest” with his private enterprises. The case 
can still be made that Elkins used his private fortune to further his 
political career, and vice versa; but the author of this biography does 
not make such a case. 


North Carolina State College Josern R. Lampert, Jr. 


Angel of the Battlefield: The Life of Clara Barton. By Ishbel Ross. 
( New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. xii, 305. Illustrations, 
bibliography, appendix. $4.00.) 


To some she was the “angel of the battlefield.” To others she was 
the “American Florence Nightingale.” Like Florence Nightingale she 
won fame by rendering aid to wounded soldiers. Like Florence 
Nightingale she suffered many years of poor health but lived to an 
advanced age and is remembered as one of society's great benefactors. 

Clara Barton first learned of the existence of the International Red 
Cross while in Europe in 1869. Its appeal to one of her penchant for 
philanthrophy was enormous, and she was distressed that the United 
States had refused to affiliate with the organization. Upon her return 
from Europe she endeavored to educate both the governing officials 
and the public relative to its desirability. Finally in 1882, largely as a 
result of her efforts, the United States accepted the Treaty of Geneva 
and, thereby, became a member of the International Red Cross. 
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Clara was more than sixty years of age when she founded and be- 
came president of the American Red Cross, a position which she held 
for more than twenty years. Her past experiences included teaching 
school, clerking in the Patent Office in Washington, assisting the 
wounded on many Civil War battlefields, public lecturing, and dis- 
tributing relief during the Franco-Prussian War. 

She was a small woman, being only five feet in height. Her health 
was uncertain, and during her long life she suffered several nervous 
breakdowns. Yet she was a person of unusual courage and energy. 
When confronted with an immediate problem, she always found a 
speedy and practical solution. When she saw a need, she did some- 
thing about it. Much of her philosophy might be summarized in her 
own statement: “What's nobody's business is my business.” 

Clara was brave personally, and in time of war or disaster she pre- 
ferred to work at the scene of distress. She hastened to battlefronts, 
leaving behind-the-lines duties to others. Once when an officer said 


to her, “Miss Barton, this is a rough and unseemly position for you, a 


woman, to occupy,” Clara replied, “Is it not as rough and unseemly for 
these pain-racked men?” As president of the Red Cross she did not 
like to sit behind a desk and play the role of administrator. Instead 
she went into the field, whether it be the Johnstown flood area or war- 
torn Cuba. 

It was perhaps her disregard for administrative routine that eventu- 
ally resulted in her break with the organization she had founded. In 
time many persons came to feel that the Red Cross was too completely 
Miss Barton's organization. They felt that it should be less personal- 
ized and more completely institutionalized. Her disregard for ad- 
ministrative procedure (requisitions, vouchers, reports, and other red 
tape) caused many to question the efficiency of Red Cross business 
methods. Clara was always a woman of action. Her honesty and 
sincerity were beyond question. However, in the twentieth century, 
with its emphasis on organization and routine, her free-lance approach 
to philanthrophy found less and less acceptance. 

In 1904 at the age of eighty-three she resigned her presidency of 
the American Red Cross and severed forever her connection with the 
organization. Subsequently there was little good feeling between her 
and the Red Cross. At the time of her death in 1912 many persons and 
organizations issued statements eulogizing Clara Barton. But the Red 
Cross issued none. 

Ishbel Ross has written a readable and authentic biography of 
Clara Barton. Her research was extensive and included the Clara 
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Barton papers acquired by the Library of Congress as recently as 1954. 
Her volume is undocumented but contains a bibliography and an 
index. 


Texas State College for Women A. Evizaspetu TayLor 


George W. Cable: A Biography. By Arlin Turner. (Durham:, Duke 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 391. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$6.00. ) 


It was a sound decision of the review editor that this was one literary 
biography deserving the attention of historians. The historical themes 
and historical consciousness of Cable’s fiction, whatever its literary 
merit, would have been sufficient to make him a figure of lasting in- 
terest to the historian. But Cable’s career has significance for more 
than literary history. It became involved significantly with the history 
of Southern race relations, education, politics, penology, share-crop- 
ping, criminal courts, and public health, to mention only a few interests 
of the irrepressible reformer. 

Cable was a reformer before his time, long before. He started out 
in 1875 by defending the unsegregated public schools of New Orleans 
against the attacks of segregationists. He had seen, he wrote, “the 
two races sitting in the same public high-school and grammar-school 


rooms, reciting in the same classes and taking recess on the same 
ground at the same time, without one particle of detriment.” As for 
the danger of miscegenation, “just in proportion to the rigor, the 
fierceness, and the injustice with which excommunication from the 


common rights of man has fallen upon the darker race, has amalgama- 
tion taken place.” Swimming against the mounting tide of race feeling 
in the 1880's, Cable attacked caste, discrimination, and segregation and 
carried on an outspoken campaign for civil and political rights and 
economic justice for the freedmen. He challenged such popular 
leaders as Henry W. Grady on the race question and refused to 
retreat on any important issue. In the position he took he eventually 
became as isolated in the South as James G. Birney had a generation 
before. 

Long before it got under way in the rest of the country, Cable con- 
stituted a one-man muckraker movement in the South. His series of 
articles exposing the iniquities of the convict lease prison system dug 
up a muckier scandal than anything later unearthed in Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, or New York. He went after the evils of the asylums, the 
courts, the lien system, peonage, and the public schools in the same 
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relentless fashion. He was a scrupulous investigator and his findings 
were rarely successfully challenged. For a surprising length of time 
this outspoken social critic was listened to with respect and attention 
in his native region. For a while he was protected by two things: his 
reputation as a man of letters and by the fact that, as Professor Turner 
says, “the South was less sensitive to such criticism than it became a 
few years later.” 

It is most fortunate that the first biography of so controversial and 
provocative a figure as Cable should be a work of sound scholarship 
and high standards. Professor Turner's study will be the last word on 
George W. Cable for a long time to come. It illuminates an epoch of 
Southern history in a way that no other biography has done in recent 
years. Cable's declining and unproductive decades are brushed over 
lightly, but no important aspect of the man’s many-sided career is 
neglected. Teast of all are his reforming and muckraking activities 
slighted in favor of his literary work. One of the most helpful contri- 
butions of the study, in fact, is the light it sheds upon the interrelation- 
ship between Cable’s Creole fiction and his social criticism. His re- 
actions to th central social drama of his time, the Reconstruction 
clash between Southern and Northern culture, add a heightened 
appreciation for his picture of the clash more than half a century 
before betwe}n Creole and Anglo-American culture in his novel, The 
Grandissimes: 

The one - 
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sor Turner entirely clears up is the strange company 
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riosity is the only clew, and that was enough to drive 
is fond as he was of Cable, “to abhor and detest the 
id hunt up new and troublesome ways to dishonor it.” 


Hopkins University C. VANN Woopwarp 
Railroad Network, 1861-1890. By George Rogers Taylor 
1D. Neu. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
xii, 113. Folding maps, notes, appendix. $3.75. ) 

of this thin volume present us with maps of the railroads 
States and Canada on April 1, 1861. The maps, beauti- 
‘colors to show the various track gauges, are printed on 
plded in the back of the book. Studying the maps and 
Ving text, we learn that our railroads were built by local 
Hve local purposes and did not in 1861 constitute a sys- 
ise of an integrated network of lines readily exchanging 
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cars at junction points. Differences of gauge and the absence of phy- 
sical connections had often been deliberately sought for local com- 
petitive advantage and were vigorously defended by mercantile in- 
terests in trade centers and ports. 

The book explains how an integrated American railroad network 
was created in the next three decades. By 1890 the barriers of gauge 
had been broken down almost everywhere by the acceptance of the 
“standard” gauge of four feet, eight and one-half inches, which had 
been used initially by numerous lines of the East and Midwest. The 
last extensive lines to yield were those of the South, most of which 
used a five-foot gauge down to 1886. 

By 1890 physical connections had been largely effected by bridging 
the great rivers and adding connecting tracks in terminal cities. Fast 
freight lines promoted through traffic and coordinated the operations 
of connecting railroads. The earliest fast freight lines were inde- 
pendently owned, often by officers of the participating roads, and 
they sometimes made good profits at the expense of the railroad com- 
panies. The later “cooperative” lines, such as the Red Line, Blue Line, 
and Green Line, were owned directly by the participating carriers 
and were less subject to abuse. 

The fast freight lines are pictured as representing a transitional stage 
in the development of an integrated and coordinated national trans- 
portation system. This picture appears overdrawn and out of per- 
spective, for there were several other factors of equal importance in 
this field: for example, the traffic associations, which are not mentioned. 
The degree of integration into a national system brought about by the 
joining of tracks seems less impressive to the reviewer than to the 
authors, for the “national system” of interconnected tracks only hid 
the continuing rivalries of commercial centers, which had been re 
sponsible for what the authors call the “parochial” pattern of early rail- 
road development. That “parochial” pattern remained, and it was con- 
stantly reflected in fights over rate adjustments and freight differentials. 
The continuing evolution of traffic patterns and of the rate structures 
was in accordance with the realities of this competition. These criti- 
cisms are of matters beyond the initially-avowed purposes of the book, 
but they are made because the concluding statements take in too much 
ground. 

The maps, the heart of the book, are good, and we can thank the 
authors for providing us with so useful a tool, which seems to have 
been their prime objective. 


University of Alabama James F. Doster 
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Woodrow Wilson: A Great Life in Brief. By John A. Garraty. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. [viii], 206, vi. $2.50.) 


Professor Garraty has undertaken two difficult tasks in this brief 
book. He seeks to give biographical facts and to interpret the per- 
sonality of Woodrow Wilson. While the specialist could quarrel with 
the author about his selection of facts and about some of his interpreta- 
tions, the general reader will obtain an essentially true picture of Wil- 
son's career from this very readable book. 

Wilson's personality flaws are obvious in this study. Mr. Garraty 
shows that Wilson had the same weaknesses during his eight years as 
president of Princeton he was to reveal later as President of the 
United States. These flaws stemmed from a lack of humility and a 
resolve not to compromise with others who might have been just as 
sincere as was he. 

This slender volume is designed for quick and easy reading. There 
are no chapter headings and no footnotes. At the end of the book, 
there are ten pages of comments on earlier Wilson biographies. This 
study can be fairly judged only on the basis of how well the author 
has met the standards set for the Great Lives in Brief Series—accurate, 
interesting, concise accounts of the achievements of the subject. When 
these yardsticks are used, Mr. Garraty’s book ranks with the best in 
the series. 


University of Florida Grorce C. OsBporn 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Triumph. By Frank Freidel. (Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company, 1956. Pp. [x], 433. Illustrations, 
bibliographical note, notes. $6.00. ) 


This, the third volume in Professor Freidel’s biography of Franklin 
DD). Roosevelt, carries the story from Roosevelt's inauguration as gover- 
nor of New York on January 1, 1929, through his election to the presi- 
dency on November 8, 1932. 

Professor Freidel has again turned in an impressive performance. 
His account of how Roosevelt met his first important political testing 
as governor of New York brings to light many facts hitherto unknown, 
but it is most notable for the way in which the author leads his 
reader through the tangled mazes of state politics. As several scholars 


have recently done, more over, Professor Freidel shows conclusively 


that the roots of the New Deal are to be found in Roosevelt's leader- 
ship and growing political vision in New York. 
The most exciting part of the book, and the part where the author 
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makes his greatest contribution, is that relating Roosevelt's rise to 
leadership of the Democratic party. Here is the fullest and best ac 
count we have of the famous break between Roosevelt and Alfred E. 
Smith. Here is a superb description of the assembling of that group 
of advisers known first as the “brains trust” and the way in which 
Roosevelt used them, both for speech-writing and the synthesis of 
ideas. Here is a blow-by-blow account of the long and bitter struggle 
for the nomination, culminating in the climactic events at Chicago in 
June 1932. Students of recent Southern history will be particularly 
interested in Professor Freidel’s revelation of the forces and align- 
ments in the pre-convention campaign. Scholars have known before 
that Roosevelt drew his main support from the South and the West 
and his chief opposition from the city bosses and the Eastern states. 
They will be pleased, however, to have the thesis so well documented 
and so clearly demonstrated. 

The author's account of the campaign between Roosevelt and 
Hoover is clear, although it is in a way anti-climactic because the battle 
was so one-sided and the results were so predetermined. This is a 
subject about which so much has been written that Professor Freidel 
is able to add little to our knowledge on this point. 


Taken as a whole, then, this is a masterful synthesis of an important 


phase in Roosevelt's career. The volume, however, has other merits. 
It reveals prodigious research, not only in the Roosevelt Papers, but 
among numerous related manuscripts collections as well. Best of all, 
Professor Freidel maintains the objectivity that has characterized the 
first two volumes in his biography. He is sympathetic and under- 
standing, as he should be, but one always has the feeling that he ap- 
proached his task with honest integrity and a determination to write 
without bias or malice. 

The one place where, in this reviewer's opinion, Professor Freidel 
is unconvincing is his account of the struggle at Chicago over the 
nomination. Coming to the same conclusions that James M. Burns 
recently set forth in Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox, Mr. Freidel tells 
a dramatic and harrowing story of how Roosevelt almost went down 
to defeat at the hands of his enemies. One wonders whether the author 
took too seriously the fears of men in the thick of the fight. Certainly 
Roosevelt's némination in 1932 was as inevitable as anything can be 
in politics. He was so far ahead of his rivals that he came within 104 
votes of obtaining the necessary two-thirds vote on the first ballot. He 
gained in strength on the second and third ballots. His followers were 
for the most part devoted and determined. Such strength was, it 
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seems to this reviewer, simply unbeatable. 

In conclusion, this reviewer must also say that The Triumph is not 
without some minor blemishes. There are one or two small errors of 
fact (the McNary-Haugen farm plan is incorrectly described on page 
98, for example ), but the most important faults arise from the author's 
failure to maintain always a high literary standard. He uses nouns as 
adjectives and much more slang than he should, and he really does 
not get into high gear in his writing until about halfway through the 
book. 

These criticisms in no way reflect upon Professor Freidel’s achieve- 
ment. As anyone can see who reads this and his earlier volumes, he is 
working his way toward his own triumph—a major contribution to the 
literature of recent American history. 


Northwestern University Artuur S. Linx 


American Paradox: The Conflict of Thought and Action. By Merle 
Curti. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xxi, 116. Notes. $2.75.) 


In the three chapters of this slight volume, originally prepared as 
the Brown and Haley lectures delivered in 1955 at the College of 
Puget Sound, Professor Curti is examining a complex of dualisms 
which he sums up as “the conflict of thought and action.” It is the 
much discussed anti-intellectualism of the past decade which has most 
recently aroused his interest in this problem; but as an intellectual 
historian he has long been grappling with the difficulties of the relation- 
ship between thinkers and their thoughts, on the one hand, and the 
assumptions and behavior of the rank and file of society on the other; 
with the gulf which often exists between the ideas to which people 
give lip-service and the assumptions implicit in the way they act. 

For more than two hundred years after the first English settlements 
in North America, the trend seemed to be away from the dualism of 
knowledge and action. Symbolic of this development was the broaden- 
ing base of education during the 19th century, “an American challenge 
to the ancient separation of the man of knowledge from the rest of 
mankind,” as Curti calls it. But something went wrong! How can we 
explain the abyss which developed between the scholar and the man 
in the street? 


In the second lecture, “Revolt Against Reason,” the most stimulating 
to this reviewer, the author has sought the answer to this question. 
He finds it in the strong force of utilitarianism in the American experi- 
ence (especially prominent in the business community where there 
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was a tendency to minimize scholars and intellectual life); in the 
sweep of the democratic movement which distrusted and therefore 
condemned an elite of the intellect; and in three intellectual move- 
ments emanating from Western Europe, Darwinism, Marxism, and 
Freudianism, all of which stressed the significance of the non-rational 
and thus represent “the reasoned revolt against reason.” Yet even 
these explanations do not account for the virulence of post-World 
War II anti-intellectualism. 

While the unflattering image of the intellectual was developing dur- 
ing the years between the two World Wars, it became a dynamic force 
only under the stimulus of the tensions of the Cold War and the re- 
lated upsurge of insistence on conformity, especially in thought. Curti 
sees the answer to the dilemma posed by the mid-twentieth century 
distrust of the intellectual in an orienting of our education to demon- 
strate that there must be cooperation between intellectuals and the 
rest of society if we are all to benefit. Moreover, our schools must see 
to it that their students understand and engage in critical thinking, 
and the related activity of “facing problems squarely and being willing 
to consider all kinds of arguments and all the evidence available be- 
fore taking a stand.” 

Apparently the terms of the endowment setting up this lecture series 
call for their publication, since the two preceding series have similarly 
appeared. In an age of mounting printing costs, this reviewer wonders 
whether even worth-while lectures warrant the cost of hardback pub- 
lication. Further, one may raise the question whether satisfactory 
lectures are automatically satisfying essays (or vice-versa). In trying 
to serve two masters with dissimilar requirements the lecturer-writer 
may find he has served neither as well as he might, had he been free 
of the demands of the other. 

Without any question there is much that is stimulating in this little 
book, but reading it is often an unsatisfying and tantalizing experience 
because so much is merely suggested and left undeveloped. Moreover, 
this reader felt that Curti’s effort to be simultaneously the objective 
historian and student, the defense lawyer for intellectuals, and the 
doctor prescribing for the patient, resulted in a shifting of viewpoint 
and approach which was on occasion disconcerting. The fact is, Pro- 
fessor Curti has written a tract for the times rather than an historical 
essay. We can hope that some day he will turn his attention to a full- 
scale historical study of the intellectual in American life, a project 
which he is strikingly well equipped to undertake. 


University of Tennessee LeRoy P. Grar 





Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion will be held in Houston, Texas, November 7-9, 1957. 


President Robert S. Henry has appointed the following committees: 
Program: Stanley J. Folmsbee, University of Tennessee, chairman; 
John Ramsey, University of Alabama (European history); Harold A. 
Bierck, University of North Carolina (Latin-American history); R. W. 
Steen, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas (Texan and 
Southwestern history); James C. Bonner, Georgia State College for 
Women; Harold W. Bradley, Vanderbilt University; Lester J. Cappon, 
Institute of Early American History and Culture; Frank E. Vandiver, 
Rice Institute. Nominations: Frontis W. Johnston, Davidson College, 
chairman; E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia; John S. Ezell, Okla- 
homa; James F. Doster, University of Alabama; Robert S. Maxwell, 
Stephen F. Austin State College. Membership: Malcolm C. McMillan, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, chairman; other members to be an- 
nounced. Local Arrangements: Edwin A. Miles, University of Houston 
and William H. Masterson, Rice Institute, cochairmen. 


Chase C. Mooney, Indiana University, has arranged a program on 
“Expansion and Diplomacy” for the joint session of the Southern His- 
torical Association and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, May 1957. Harris Warren, University of Mis- 
sissippi, will preside; C. Stanley Urban, Park College, will read a 
paper on “Expansion and Diplomacy in Southern Politics: New Or- 
leans and the Caribbean, 1845-1860"; Brainerd Dyer, University of 
California, Los Angeles, will give a paper on “United States’ Claims 
to Confederate Property Abroad, 1865-1887"; the discussion leader will 
be Charles G. Summersell, University of Alabama. 


PERSONAL 


At the University of Alabama Ottis Skipper of the Mississippi State 
College for Women is visiting professor of history. George K. Aber- 
nathy has been appointed assistant professor of history, Robert E. 
Johnson visiting assistant professor, and Joe B. Ezell temporary in- 
structor. James F. Doster and Allen Going taught at the University of 
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Houston's 1956 summer term; John S. Pancake is teaching a course in 
American history by television; Charles G. Summersell is president of 
the Alabama Historical Association for 1956-57. W. Stanley Hoole, 
university librarian and editor of the Alabama Review, has a Fulbright 
Fellowship in England and Bernerd C. Weber one in Malta for the 
current year. 


L. D. Reddick, formerly chief librarian and professor of history at 
Atlanta University, has been appointed chairman of the department of 
history at Alabama State College, Montgomery. 


Leon F. Sensabaugh, formerly professor of history at Birmingham- 
Southern College, is now dean of Arts and Sciences at Washington and 
Lee University. 


Edward H. Gibson LI, formerly of Carson-Newman College, is now 
professor of history and chairman of the department at Brenau College. 


The Citadel announces the appointments of these assistant pro 
fessors of history: Charles C. Martin, Robert W. Rieke, E. Lawrence 
Lee, Jr., David B. McElroy, Richard Megargee, Arthur H. DeRosier. 


At the Georgia Institute of Technology Elmo M. Roberds, doctoral 
graduate of the University of Chicago, has joined the staff of the 
Social Sciences Department; H. William Rodemann, who is com 
pleting work on the doctorate at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed to the Social Sciences Department; Willard E. Wight, 
formerly part-time lecturer, is now full-time lecturer; George Hen- 
dricks is acting head of the Social Sciences Department for 1956-57, 


C. B. Ransom, University of Houston, is chairman of the depart 
ment of history, having succeeded Ernest C. Shearer who has ac 
cepted a position at Sul Ross College. James A. Tinsley has been 
promoted to associate professor of history and Raymond A. Esthus, 
who received the doctorate at Duke University in June 1956, to as 
sistant professor. Robert V. Haynes, doctoral candidate at Rice In 
stitute, has been appointed instructor in history, and Robert I. Gies 
berg, doctoral candidate at the University of Pennsylvania, has re 
joined the staff after a year's research in France 


Visiting members of the history faculty at Louisiana State University 


during the summer of 1956 were Wendell H. Stephenson, University 
of Oregon, Frank E. Vandiver, Kice Institute, and Joseph G. Tregle, 
Loyola University of New Orleans. Walter C. Richardson and John 
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Duffy have returned from research leave. T. Harry Williams is on 
sabbatical leave for work on a biography of Huey P. Long. 


The University of Maryland history department has appointed to 
instructorships: J. Norman Parmer, doctoral candidate at Cornell, in 
Far Eastern and European history; David W. Hirst, who resigned his 
position in the manuscripts division of the Library of Congress; Emory 
Evans of the University of Virginia; George Callcott of the University 
of North Carolina; Millard Les Callette, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Maryland. Gordon W. Prange is on sabbatical leave the 
first semester to complete his study of Pearl Harbor; Wilhelmina 
Jashemski will be on sabbatical leave the second semester for re- 
search in Greece and Italy; Gregory Crampton of the University of 
Utah is a professor in the European program; Philip Wheaton and 
Eugene Carraher, both formerly in the North Atlantic program, have 
been transferred to Japan; Paul Carter, instructor in American history, 
resigned to become an assistant professor at the University of Montana; 
Michael McGiflert is an instructor at Colgate University where he 
previously was a Ford Foundation teaching fellow. The University 
of Maryland is directing the Army Educational Program in the Far 
East, having succeeded the University of California in that work. 


At the University of Kentucky Richard W. Heurtley, Jr., doctoral 
candidate at Columbia University, has been appointed instructor in 
history for 1956-57; Clement Eaton lectured at Pasadena City College, 
November 27, on “The Old South and the New”; he was also the 
principal speaker at the meeting of the Oklahoma History Teachers 
Association at Edmond on November 30. Thomas D. Clark, on leave 
this semester, gave the Randolph G. Adams Memorial Lecture at the 
Clements Library, Ann Arbor, October 18, on “The Common Man 
Tradition in the Literature of the Frontier;” Professor Clark was in- 
stalled as president of Phi Alpha Theta, national honor society in his- 
tory, at the American Historical Association meeting in St. Louis. 


David H. Pinkney has been appointed chairman of the history 
department at the University of Missouri; Walter V. Scholes has been 
promoted to professor of history; Lewis W. Spitz was awarded a 
Guggenheim fellowship and is on leave for the academic year doing 
research in Europe. 


The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina has ap- 
pointed Barbara Brandon and Jordan Kurland instructors in history; 
Blackwell P. Robinson of High Point College is teaching a course in 
North Carolina history; Richard Bardolph is on leave for the academic 
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year to continue his research in Negro history under a grant from the 
Guggenheim Foundation; Lenoir Wright is on leave while serving as 
a Fulbright lecturer at the University of Baghdad. 


Fred Graves of Oklahoma Central State College was president of 
the Association of Oklahoma College History Professors for 1956. His 
college was host for the December 1956 convention. 


W. E. Hollon and Max L. Moorhead have been promoted to full 
professorships at the University of Oklahoma; Herbert Ellison, of the 
University of Washington, has been appointed assistant professor to 
teach Russian history; Lowell L. Blaisdell is visiting assistant professor 
for one year, teaching modern European history as a replacement for 
Hans A. Schmitt; Professor Schmitt is on leave for 1956-57, studying 
and doing research in Luxembourg under a Fulbright Fellowship; 
Professor A. K. Christian, who taught English and American constitu- 
tional history, has retired after thirty-four years in the history depart- 
ment; Professor Stuart R. Tomkins has retired after teaching Russian 
history since 1932. He is now teaching at the University of Toronto. 


Herbert Weaver, Vanderbilt University, is travelling in Europe dur- 
ing a semester leave. Douglas Leach, who received his doctorate at 
Harvard in 1952, became a member of the history department in Sep- 
tember. Formerly at Bates College and the University of New Mexico, 
his special interest is American colonial history. Curtis Howe Walker 
died in Nashville, October 28, after a long period of declining health. 
The history department invited his many friends to a memorial service 
on the campus October 30. Professor William C. Binkley came from 
Tulane to be with the department on this occasion. 


The University of Virginia history department has appointed Stanley 
J. Zyzniewski, Harvard Graduate School, acting assistant professor of 
history. 


Otto A. Rothert, secretary of the Filson Club, Louisville, Kentucky, 
from 1917 to 1945, died in Greenville, Kentucky, on March 28, 1956, at 
the age of eighty-four. A graduate of Notre Dame, he served as man- 
aging editor of the Filson Club History Quarterly for many years and 
was considered an authority on Kentucky history. Among his books 
were A History of Muhlenberg County (1913), The Story of a Poet: 
Madison Cawein (1921), and The Outlaws of Cave-in-Rock (1924). 


The field of Southern history lost one of its most faithful scholars 
when Frank Lawrence Owsley died in England on October 21, 1956. 
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Professor Owsley was lecturing in Cambridge University as a Ful- 
bright exchange professor, a pleasant assignment taking him to an 
area which long had held his interest. He was also doing research 
for a book on the diplomacy of the Union with the same enthusiasm 
which had already produced several landmark studies. At the time 
of his death he was professor of American history in the University of 
Alabama, that school being the second of two Southern universities 
which had reflected his influence. 

Frank Lawrence Owsley was born near Montgomery, Alabama, on 
January 20, 1890. He received his undergraduate education in the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, coming under the sway of the highly 
provocative George Petrie. He did his graduate work in the University 
of Chicago at a time when Southern students were flocking to that 
institution to study under William E. Dodd. After teaching one year 
in Birmingham-Southern College, Professor Owsley for twenty-nine 
years was a member of the department of history in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. There he trained a large number of graduate students, wrote 
most of his books, and exerted a strong force in the field of American 
history. In 1949 he returned to his native Alabama to become director 
of graduate work in history and from 1951 to 1954 chairman of the 
department of history in the University of Alabama. 

In the organizational area of history Professor Owsley served on 
many committees of the major associations. He was president of the 
Southern Historical Association in 1940. His books reflected his per- 
sonal interests and his faith in history. They are State Rights in the 
Confederacy (1925), King Cotton Diplomacy (1931), and Plain Folk 
of the Old South (1949). These books presented a firmness of view 
point and the freshness of originality which established their author's 
scholarship. 


Frank Owsley was above all a colorful individual who liked people 
and vigorous discussion. He had a great fondness for reminiscing 
about those aspects of the South which once were a way of life. He 


was proud of his background, devoted to his region, and believed 
firmly in certain concepts of the South's role in the nation. To him the 
South was an intimate part of his spiritual being which he was ever 
ready to defend. As a teacher he stimulated a large number of students 
to blaze new trails into the unexplored forest of ideas about the 
region. His Plain Folk, delivered as the Fleming Lectures at Louisiana 
State University, is a classic synthesis of his own work and that of 
several of his students. 

Professor Owsley’s friends in the profession loved him for his sin- 
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cerity and his vigor, but they valued especially those rich human 
qualities which belied the stereotype of the professor. 


University of Kentucky Tuomas D. CLark 


HisToricaL ACTIVITIES 


The annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at 
the Institute of Historical Kesearch, University of London, July 12, 13, 
14. Papers read included an opening address by Professor Herbert 
Butterfield on “George IIL and the 19th century historians.” Announce- 
ment was made of the Plenary Conference's meeting in London, July 
8-13, 1957. Universities in Canada and the United States will be in 
vited to nominate representatives. Other scholars who expect to be in 
England at the time may obtain particulars from the Secretary, In- 
stitute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, 


London, W. C. 1. 


An annual award of $250.00 has been established by Henry and Ida 
Schuman of New York City for an original prize essay in the history of 
science and its cultural influences. Competition is open to under 
graduate and graduate students in any American college, university or 
institute of technology. Papers submitted should be approximately 
5,000 words in length, exclusive of footnotes, and thoroughly docu 
mented. It is hoped the winning essay will be suitable for publication 
in Isis, the journal of the History of Science Society. Essays dealing 
with medical subjects are not acceptable, although papers dealing 
with the relations between medicine and the natural sciences will be 
welcomed. Papers should be submitted to Professor Harry Woolf, De 
partment of History, University of Washington, Seattle 5, by June 1, 
1957. 


The Alabama State Department of Archives and History and Hunt- 
ingdon College were joint hosts at the ninth annual meeting of the 
Alabama Historical Association in Montgomery, April 20-21. Sixteen 
papers on varied subjects in Alabama history were read. Clanton W. 
Williams, vice president of the University of Houston, and Hudson 
Strode of the University of Alabama were featured speakers at general 
meetings. N. Floyd McGowin's presidential address was entitled, 
“Some Aspects of Waning British Influence in the Middle Gulf Region.” 
Charles G. Summersell of the University of Alabama was elected 
president of the association and Robert S. Weatherby of Birmingham, 
vice president. Montevallo was chosen as the meeting place for 1957. 
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The Tennessee Historical Society met December 7 at 8 p.m. in the 
auditorium of the Tennessee State Library and Archives Building. 
Stanley F. Horn was the speaker, his subject being “The Decisive Bat- 
tle of Nashville.” 


T. Harry Williams, Boyd Professor of History at Louisiana State 
University, gave the fourth series of the J. P. Young Lectures in Ameri- 
can History at Memphis State College, October 28, 29, 30, on the gen- 
eral topic: “Americans at War: The Development of the American 
Military System.” Past lecturers were Claude G. Bowers (1953), Bell 
I. Wiley (1954), and Francis Butler Simkins (1955). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Alexander Hamilton's bicentenary observance will be marked by 
several books related to him. “The Basic Writings of Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” by Richard B. Morris, Columbia University, will be published by 
Pocket Books, Inc., in a 35 cent edition. Later a much enlarged hard 
cover edition will be published by Dial Press with the probable title, 
“Hamilton and the Founding of the Nation.” Columbia University 
hopes to begin publication of the definitive Hamilton papers. In the 
spring of 1957 Little, Brown and Company have scheduled a two-vol- 
ume biography of Hamilton by John C. Miller, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity; in January McGraw-Hill will publish Louis M. Hacker's “Alex- 
ander Hamilton and the Conservative Tradition”; during the year the 
Macmillan Company expects to publish the first of a two-volume “Life 
of Alexander Hamilton,” by Broadus Mitchell of Rutgers University; 
the second volume will appear in 1958. 


Announcement was made November 17 by President Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., University of Virginia, and Chancellor Lawrence A. 
Kimpton, University of Chicago, of plans for the publication of the 
collected papers of James Madison by cooperative effort of the two 
institutions. The project will close a major gap in the basic historical 
sources of the United States by making available for the first time the 
full record of the contributions of the country’s fourth president. The 
work of editing and publication, which will require about twelve 
years to complete, was made possible by a grant of $150,000 by the 
Rockefeller Foundation; a grant of $200,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion; an appropriation of $10,000 for each year of the current bien- 
nium by the General Assembly of Virginia, and commitments by the 
two universities to raise another $30,000. Editors of the Madison 
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papers will be Leonard D. White, Ernest DeWitt Burton Distin- 
guished Service Professor Emeritus, and William T. Hutchinson, 
Preston and Sterling Morton Professor of American History, of the 
University of Chicago, and William M. E. Rachal, designated by the 
University of Virginia, who has been editor for the past four years 
of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. An advisory com- 
mittee will participate in the editing, the members being, in addition 
to President Darden and Chancellor Kimpton, Julian P. Boyd, of 
Princeton, New Jersey, editor of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson; 
Dumas Malone, professor of history, Columbia University, whose five- 
volume biography of Jefferson is now in publication; Irving Brant, of 
Washington, D. C., who has published five volumes of an extensive 
life of Madison; and John C. Wyllie, Librarian at the University of 
Virginia. The Madison papers will be published by the University of 
Chicago Press, at a rate of approximately two volumes a year, begin- 
ning about 1960, when editing of the earliest papers is completed. It 
is estimated that 22 large volumes will be required. 


The Library of Congress has received a substantial addition to the 
papers of George W. Norris (1861-1944) as a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
John P. Robertson, his son-in-law and daughter. It numbers approxi- 
mately 20,000 pieces which date from about 1885, when Norris began 
the practice of law in Nebraska, to 1913, when he had served ten years 
in the House of Representatives and was entering upon a long service 
as Senator from Nebraska. The new material, composed largely of 
correspondence related to these phases of Norris's career, is of special 
significance, since it goes far towards documenting the period for 
which there was almost no material in the valuable collection of Nor- 
ris papers received from the senator himself some years ago. The 
group has been organized, and may be consulted by permission of the 
Chief of the Manuscripts Division. 

Earlier material received by the Library includes a small group of 
documents concerning attempts by British sugar planters and mer- 
chants in the West Indies to secure a revision of the Molasses Act, 
1750-51; a personal memorandum book kept by Isaac Shelby as Gover- 
nor of Kentucky, 1792-94, as an addition to the Shelby family papers; 
and, as an addition to the Andrew Stevenson papers, some 300 letters 
and invitations he received in 1837, while serving as United States 
Minister in London. 


The University of Virginia Library has received these manuscripts, 
listed in chronological order: 300 letters, ca, 1800-1873, of the Randolph 
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family of Prince Edward County, Va., and Newport, R. L., chiefly let- 
ters of Richard Kidder Randolph and his wife, Anne Maria, and in- 
cluding correspondence with Oliver Hazard Perry and his wife; letter, 
Aaron Burr, Richmond, to John Hopkins, August 9, 1807, on Burr's 
forthcoming trial; autograph draft of letter, James Monroe to Nicholas 
Gilman, March 25, 1808, concerning documents pertaining to negotia- 
tion with Great Britain; 77 letters, 1819-1872, of Dr. Jesse S. Wilson, of 
Leesburg, Va., Sandy Spring, Md., and Selma, Ohio, and his fiancée 
and wife, Elizabeth Richards Wilson of Aldie, Va., with nine items, 
1816-1826, concerning Wilson’s schooling at Burlington Seminary in 
New Jersey and the University of Pennsylvania Medical School; 3 let- 
ters from John Marshall, Richmond, to his youngest son, Edward Car- 
rington Marshall, of Carrington, Fauquier County, May 22, 1830, Nov. 
7, 1832, and July 26, 1833, on family financial and agricultural matters, 
and the birth of a granddaughter; letter, Henry Clay, Ashland, to 
Hamilton Smith, Pittsburgh, September 6, 1834, concerning the pros- 
pect for cotton manufacturing; letter, KR. H. Coleman to T. C. Reynolds, 
April 16, 1847, on Virginia politics; letter, John H. Winston to Gessner 
Harrison, April 20, 1853, recommending Camillus Christian for admis- 
sion to the University of Virginia; daybook, 1878, of Charles R. Roach’s 
general store at Mine Run, Orange County, and 3 Roach family letters, 
1858-1899; Fluvanna County $500 bond, 1872, sold to Thomas H. 
Leary; 10 letters, 1910-1915, of Col. John S. Mosby to Miss Betty 
Cocke, on his Confederate recollections and national affairs; “A Modern 
Introduction to Victorian Literature,” by Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., a 
series of three lectures delivered at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, 1932, carbon copies; and reference files of John Gange, 
director of the Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs, University 
of Virginia, and five student papers written for his classes. 

Photocopies received included; 87 letters, 1798-1830, of John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, from originals in the Library of Congress; seven 
James Madison items, 1806-1835, including letters to Harrison Gray 
Otis, Jan. 17, 1821, and James Madison Rix, Nov. 6, 1835, from originals 
at the Bostonian Society; and typed abstracts from the autobiography 
of Thomas Grant (1757-1828) of Hanover County, Va., Granville 
County, N. C., and Wilkes County, Ga., and copy of his will. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SouTH 


“The Political History of Delaware During the Civil War; Part I: The 
Campaign and Election of 1860,” by Harold Bell Hancock, in 
Delaware History (September ). 
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“The Red Book, 1819-1821, A Satire on Baltimore Society,” by Charles 
H. Bohner, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (September). 

“The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Strike of 1877,” by Clifton K. 
Yearley, Jr., ibid. 

“Burleigh Manor in Howard County,” by Francis C. Haber, ibid. 

“The Subsequent Career of Zachariah Hood,” by Aubrey C. Land, ibid. 

“Petersburg Nightmare, 1864-1865,” by Robert L. Scribner, in the Vir- 
ginia Cavalcade ( Autumn ). 

“Folk Hymns of the Shenandoah Valley,” by Charles Hamm, ibid. 

“Slavery as a Factor in the Formation of West Virginia,” by George 
Ellis Moore, in West Virginia History (October). 

“Seventeen Years of West Virginia History,” by Otis K. Rice, ibid. 

“The Collegium Musicum Salem: Its Music, Musicians, and Impor 
tance,” by Donald M. McCorkle, in the North Carolina Historical 
Review (October ). 

“Josephus Daniels as a Reluctant Candidate,” by E. David Cronon, 
ibid. 

“Sherman's Logistics and Andrew Johnson,” by Jesse C. Burt, in the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly (September ). 

“John Overton and Traveler's Rest,” by Mary T. Orr, ibid. 

“Newton Cannon and the Constitutional Convention of 1834,” by 
Robert Cassell, ibid. 

“A Confederate Sergeants Report to His Wife During the Bombard.- 
ment of Fort Pillow,” by Robert Partin, ibid. 

“The Early Telegraph in Rural Missouri, 1847-1859,” by John E. 
Sunder, in the Missouri Historical Review (October ). 

“A Look at the Missouri State Teachers Association, 1856-1956,” by 
Dorothy J. Caldwell, ibid. 

“The Political Fluctuations of B. Gratz Brown: Politics in a Border 
State, 1850-1870,” by Norma L. Peterson, ibid. 

“The Sauk and Fox Treaty of 1804,” by William T. Hagan, ibid. 

“John Homer Seger: The Practical Indian Educator,” by Jack T. Rair 
don, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Summer ). 

“Early Mining Camps in Northeastern Oklahoma,” by A. M. Gibson, 
ibid 

“History of the Cherokees, 1830-1846,” by Oliver Knight, ibid. 

“An Early Account of the Cherokees,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, 
ibid. 

“The Delaware Big House,” by H. L. McCracken, ibid. 

“Seal of the Cherokee Nation,” by Muriel H. Wright, ibid. 
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DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SouTH 


“A Virginian and His Baltimore Diary,” Part III, edited by Douglas 
Gordon, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (September). 
“Plantation Experiences of a New York Woman,” concluded, edited by 
James C. Bonner, in the North Carolina Historical Review (Octo- 

ber ). 

“Home-Life in Rockingham County in the ‘Eighties and ‘Nineties,” 
edited by Marjorie Craig, ibid. 

“Bishop Asbury Visits Tennessee, 1788-1815; Extracts from His Jour- 
nal,” edited by Walter B. Posey, in the Tennessee Historical 
Quarterly (September ). 

“Missouri in Crisis: The Journal of Captain Albert Tracy, 1861,” edited 
by Ray W. Irwin, in the Missouri Historical Review (October). 

“Reminiscences of an ’89er of Oklahoma City,” by J. M. Owen, in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Summer ). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“David Ramsay: Historian or Plagiarist?” by Elmer Douglass Johnson, 
in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (October). 
“The Confederate Archives and Felix G. DeFontaine,” by James A. 


Hoyt, ibid. 

“The Battle of Atlanta,” by Bruce Catton, in the Georgia Review (Sum- 
mer ). 

“David KR. Snelling: A Story of Desertion and Defection in the Civil 
War,” by James C. Bonner, ibid. 

“First Proposal of a State Agricultural College for Georgia,” by Ed- 
mund Ruffin, ibid. 

“Governor Charles Henderson,” by Margaret Pace Farmer, in the Ala- 
bama Review (October ). 

“An Alabama Student, J. Y. Bassett, M.D.,” by Carey V. Stabler, ibid. 

“Ante-Bellum Watering Places of the Mississippi Gulf Coast,” by 
Ruth Irene Jones, in the Journal of Mississippi History (October ). 

“Dr. James Green Carson, Ante-Bellum Planter of Mississippi and 
Louisiana,” by John Q. Anderson, ibid. 

“Transportation in Arkansas, 1819-1840,” by Walter Moffatt, in the 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn ). 

“The Education of John A. Lomax,” by Maude Houston, in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly (October ). 

“Agitation in Texas for Reopening the Slave Trade,” by Earl W. 
Fornell, ibid. 
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“Early Texas Inns: A Study in Social Relationships,” by Ellen Gar- 
wood, ibid. 

“Colorado Volunteers Save New Mexico for the Union,” by Martin 
Hardwick Hall, in Mid-America (October ). 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Some Letters of William Dunlap Simpson, 1860-1863,” edited by Wil- 
lard E. Wight, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (Octo- 
ber). 

“Mary Gordon Duffee’s “Sketches of Alabama,” Part III, edited by 
Virginia Pounds Brown and Jane Porter Nabers, in the Alabama 
Review (October ). 

“A ‘Repentant Rebel’: Letter from John J. McRae to William L. 
Sharkey,” edited by Winbourne Magruder Drake, in the Journal 
of Mississippi History (October). 

“Two Letters of the Meek Family, Union County, 1842 and 1845,” 
edited by Mrs. Thomas Campbell, in the Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly (Autumn). 

“The 1818-20 Arkansas Journey of Thomas Nuttall,” edited by Richard 
G. Beidleman, ibid. 

“A Review of My Membership in the Farmers Union,” by William E. 
Halbrook, ibid. 

“Samuel Preston Moore's Letters to William E. Woodruff,” by John W. 
Payne, ibid. 

“Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, Last Spanish Governor 
of Texas, 1817-1822,” continued, translated and edited by Virginia 
H. Taylor, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October ). 

“Diary of Pedro José de la Fuente, Captain of the Presidio of El Paso 
del Norte, January-July, 1765,” translated and edited by James M. 
Daniel, ibid. 

“Notes on Frontier Editors and Newspapers,” by Eddie Weems, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“The Kansas-Nebraska Act: A Century of Historiography,” by Roy F. 
Nichols, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (September ). 

“Electioneering in the South, 1800-1840,” by John Chalmers Vinson, in 
the Georgia Review (Summer). 

“The Confederate Preacher Goes to War,” by James W. Silver, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (October ). 

“G. F. R. Henderson and the American Civil War,” by Jay Luvaas, in 
Military Affairs (Fall). 
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